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Tue writings of this individual gave ample testimony to the 
high estimate in which he held the education of youth; but from 
his professional occupation, his literary habits, his extensive cor- 
respondence, and the active part he took in ail the benevolent en- 
terprises of the day, we could scarcely have expected from him 
any other agency in the promotion of education than that which 
his pen could afford. ‘The fact, however, was otherwise. He 
found time to give, in various other modes, the influence of his ex- 
anple and the aid of his services to institutions for the improve- 
ment of the young. And although these evidences of friendliness 
to the cause embrace minutize which some may deem unworthy 
of particular notice, they will be interesting to many, as the prac- 
tical testimony of a Jearned and distinguished individual to the im- 
portance of education, and may be valuable as incentives to those 
who, from indolence or other motives, are induced to withhold their 
personal influence and services in the same cause. 

The College of Charleston, which had from various causes Jan- 
guished for many years, was re-organized in 1823, since which time 
its condition has been flourishing and useful. In the measures 
connected with its re-organization, Mr. Grimke, one of the Trustees, 
united fully and cordially with the other members of the board. 
/ The success of their efforts soon rendered a new college edifice 
| essential to the character and prosperity of the institution; and 
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482 Thomas S. Grimke. 





whilst the subject was under consideration, Mr. Grimke, in No- 
vember, 1827, addressed a letier to the Board of Trustees, of 
which the following is an extract. 


‘I propose to be one of ten, if nine more can be found, to give or ad- 
vance, as may be agreed upon, the sum of $1000 each for the purpose of 
building a suitable college edifice at once. If the money be regarded as 
an advance, then, with the condition that it be returned out of any sub- 
scription money to be hereafter collected, I am willing to receive back 
with or without interest, as may be agreed on. I would prefer to give 
rather than advance, and to receive back without, rather than with inter- 


est. Let the majority decide. 

‘If ten cannot be found to act on the plan already mentioned, I agree 
to be one of any other number, (if the amount be the difficulty,) to con- 
tribute in like manner as already mentioned any ratable share of $10,000 


for the same purpose. 

‘I propose also to be one of ten, or any given number, to give 100 vol- 
umes apiece to form the basis of a College Library ; and I will allow the 
Faculty or President to select from my private library that number of 
volumes; or if deemed preferable, I will be one of any number to sub- 
scribe $100 apiece for the above purpose.’ 


These propositions were not met: but through the liberality of 
the community, the Trustees succeeded in obtaining means for 
both these objects. A neat and commodious college edifice was 
erected in 1828, on a spacious square previously owned by the In- 
stitution, and a library of considerable value has been collected. 
To these objects Mr. Grimke made two donations, one of $100 
and one of $500, besides a large number of valuable books. He 
generally attended the regular examinations, and occasionally the 
ordinary recitations of the classes; and to the latter object, he 
sometimes devoted whole mornings. He was elected a member 
of the standing committee of the college in October, 1827, and in 
January, 1831, itschairman. He was an active and zealous mem- 
ber of the board and standing committee; and as chairman of 
the latter, much of the duty of correspondence devolved upon him. 
During the occasional absences of the secretary and treasurer, he 
always discharged the duties of both these officers. In October, 
1833, he was elected Vice President of the Board of Trustees, 
and on the 17th of October, 1834, five days after his death, but 
before the melancholy intelligence had reached Charleston, was 
chosen President. 

The Trustees of the College are not periodically appointed. 
They are a perpetual Board, with authority to fill vacancies in 
their number. From this circumstance, together with the high 
trust confided to them, to be a member has always been consider- 
ed an honor; and the appoiniment of Mr. G, to most of the offices 
of the Board, and ultimately to its Presidency, affords a high and 
disinterested testimony of the sense entertained by his associates 
of his devotion to the interests of the Institution. 
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His Devotion to the Cause of Education. 483 


Mr. Grimke was the early and constant advocate and friend of 
Sunday schools, and actively devoted to that of St. Philip’s Church, 
Charleston,—the church to which he belonged. This school was 
organized in 1820. He was its first superintendent, and continued 
such about two years, when his friends urged him to relinquish its 
duties, from an apprehension that he had undertaken more than 
his constitution could bear. He was afterwards a prominent mem- 
ber of the Sunday School Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and served as one of their visiting committee, whose duty 
it was to make occasional visits to the several schools, for the im- 
provement of their plans both of order and instruction. 

He was present at the organization of the Charleston Infant 
School Society, and took an active part in the establishment of its 
school, the first of the kind opened in that city. He present- 
ed the gallery or form on which the children exercised ; and the 
Rev. Mr. Taylor having, in 1831, at the request of the society, 
delivered an address calculated to diffuse a knowledge of this new 
means of instruction, and a right estimate of its value, Mr. Grimke 
took upon himself the expense of its publication. 

Mr. Grimke was one of the originators of the Apprentices’ Li- 
brary Society of Charleston, formed in 1824. He was one of its 
vice presidents, and delivered the second anniversary address. 
He was among the largest contributors to its collection of books, 
and always afforded his personal agency in the measures adopted 
from time to time, to render the society particularly useful to the 
class of youth for whose benefit it was designed. This society is 
now diffusing a beneficial and extensive influence in that city. 

Mr. Grimke was one of several members of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of South Carolina, who proposed that the 
society should hold public monthly meetings, at which one or 
more members should deliver essays on any subject. He was 
particularly active in influencing a considerable number to enter 
into an agreement to perform this duty. The plan succeeded ; 
and occasional meetings, generally monthly, have been held for 
several years, at which essays on various subjects of interest have 
been delivered by persons of various ages, to crowded and respec- 
table audiences—Mr. Grimke readily and cheerfully performing 
his full part in these exercises. ‘These meetings are still continu- 
ed, with equal if not increased interest. He took great pains to 
bring before the public, through the agency of this society, the ad- 
vantages of the Lyceum system. Its merits were publicly dis- 
cussed at several meetings successively, after which a committee 
was appointed to prepare an address to the public on the subject. 
This address was written by Mr. Grimke. It is an able exposi- 
tion of the system, exhibiting, with much force of argument and 














484 Enumeration of his Labors. 


variety of information, the claims of the system, as a cheap, effi 
cient and practicable mode of instruction. ‘This address was pub- 
lished in 1834. 

Mr. Grimke served as a commissioner of free schools for the 
parishes of St. Philip and St. Michael, (Charleston and its imme- 
diate vicinity,) from July, 1826, to February, 1831, (when he re- 
signed,) performing the duties of a visitor for the inspection and 
examination of the schools. ‘There are four of these schools in 
the city, and one in the suburbs, organized under a law of the 
state passed in December, 1811, making an annual allowance for 
the support of free schools in all the several parishes and districts 
of the state, of three hundred dollars to every member sent by 
the parish or district to the House of Representatives. For some 
years past these five schools have always numbered between five 
and six hundred children. 

Mr. G. was one of a committee of the French Protestant 
Church of Charleston, to prepare a translation of its Liturgy into 
English. Although not strictly within the scope of their duties, 
it became the subject of consideration whether a Catechism pub- 
lished with the Liturgy of the French Reformed Church in Hol- 
land, should be reported by the committee. It is divided into 
parts designed to furnish a lesson for every Sunday in the year, 
and occupies forty pages duodecimo. Mr. G. prepared a transla- 
tion of this Catechism, and the greater part if not the whole of it 
in the intervals of business, during a single session of the Legisla- 
ture, which he was attending as a member of the Senate, and 
did so without the least interference with his duties as a Senator ; 
so admirably did he understand the economy of time. 

Of the readiness with which, amidst his multiplied engage- 
ments, he gave his services on occasions connected with the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, and of the value of these services in 
public estimation, the following additional instances may be men- 
tioned. 

In May, 1827, he delivered an Address before the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of South Carolina, on the Character and Objects of 
Science. 

In April, 1829, an Address at the Dedication of the Depository for 
Bibles, Tracts, and Sunday School Books, in Charleston. 

In December, 1829, an Address in Columbia, before the Richland 
School, located near that place, on the expediency of adopting the Bible 
as a Text Book of Duty and Usefulness in every scheme of Education, 
from the Primary School to the University. 

In September, 1830, an Address before the Connecticut Alpha of the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society, on the advantages, in a Jiterary point merely, 
of the Bible as a Text Book of Sacred Literature. 

In December, 1830, he wrote a letter in reply to the Committee of the 
Literary Convention, held in New York, in October of that year, on the 
Study of the Bible. 
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His last efforts, and Death. 485 


These several Tracts he republished in one volume at New Haven, in 


1. 

In March, 1831, he delivered an Address in Charleston, on the Resolu- 
tion of the American Sunday School Union, respecting Sunday Schools 
in the Valley of the Mississippi. 

In August, 1852, he delivered an Oration before the Euphradian Soci- 
ety of the College of Charleston, on the Duties of Youth to Instructors 
and themselves. 

In 1833, he published an Essay on the appropriate use of the Bible in 
Common Education, prepared for the American Lyceum; and a letter 
addressed to him by Mr. T. D. Weld, by direction of the Committee of 
the Association for the promotion of Physical Education in Literary In- 
stitutions, and his reply dated in December, 1832. 

In March, 1834, he delivered before the American Sunday School] Union 
in Charleston, an Address on the Power and Value of the Sunday School 
System—published in Philadelphia. 


It is well known that his tour to Ohio, which, in the mysterious, 
but doubtless wise providence of God, resulted in his death, had 
its origin in his desire to promote the interests of education, al- 
though another motive of a social and laudable character was com- 
bined with it. In compliance with the third invitation received 
from the Erodelphian Society of Miami College, he attended its 
meeting and delivered its anniversary address; and at the request 
of ‘The Western Literary Institute and College of Professional 
Teachers,’ he delivered before them an oration on American Ed- 
ucation. Both of these orations were pronounced in October, 1834, 
a few days only before his death. 

Thus were the last efforts of this benevolent and distinguished 
man given to the cause of Education. It had long been a favor- 
ite subject. He saw and felt its relation to the highest interests 
of society. ‘To the consideration of the proper objects of General 
and Popular Education, and the best means of effecting them, he 
had devoted his mind with no ordinary assiduity and care. His 
opinions are at variance with the commonly received views ; 
but his repeated efforts to promote a reformation in the prevailing 
plans were the result of a deep and thorough persuasion of its 
propriety. ‘The several tracts, in which he has called public at- 
tention to this subject, are characterized by that fortitude of under- 
standing which acts upon its own strong convictions of truth and 
duty. They speak for themselves. It is their aim to make edu- 
cation decidedly practical, religious and moral ; to adapt it to the 
present state of society in our country,—to the obligations of the 
man and of the citizen; to give it a direction that will both en- 
large the mind and expand the heart, that will simultaneously 
develope the reasoning powers, fill the mind with useful and en- 
tertaining knowledge, and form the character upon the high model 
which christianity has furnished. 
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Physical Education. 


DUFFIN ON DISEASES OF THE SPINE. 


Tue departrnent of physical education is too important to be 
overlooked or forgotten in our efforts to promote improvement ; 
and we deem it a duty to continue our account of diseases of the 
spine, as they are found resulting from, or connected with schools 
and education. In doing so, we shall again make liberal extracts 
from the excellent work of Mr. Duffin. The Spinal Column, as 
it is usually called, was described in a previous number. 


‘Through the centre of this column runs a somewhat trilateral tube, 
for the purpose of containing the marrow of the back-bone; and on its 
summit rests the head, usually, in an adult, from seven to ten pounds 
troy in weight. A plane, dividing the crown of the head in the direction 
from before backwards, and continued vertically to the ground, when the 
individual is standing erect and looking straight forward, in the natural 
state, divides the back-bone into two halves. ‘The spine, therefore, in re- 
lation to the plane on which the person stands, and which intersects at 
right angles the dividing plane, may be said to be vertical, although it is 
also naturally curved anteriorly and posteriorly. The vertical position is 
maintained, while the column itself is enabled to bear the weight of the 
head without yielding under the burden, and also, after performing all 
its various inflexions, to regain the vertical position by means of two very 
considerable masses or cushions of muscles, placed one on each side of 
it, and attached to various projections from the individual bones.’ 


Muscles are bundles or masses of fleshy fibres, capable of con- 
tracting or shortening, at the exertion of the will. So constantly 
do we perform motions of one kind or another, in order to change 
the position of the various parts of the system when we wish, that 
the muscles seem to contract spontaneously. Yet this is a mis- 
take ; for we never even raise an eyelid without willing to raise 
it ; and it is alone at the suggestions of the will, that muscles of 
larger or smaller size are always excited to action. 

We speak of muscles, though to a careless or unskilled observer 
of the red, fleshy, muscular portions of the human frame, they ap- 
pear like a solid mass. Yet it is easy to see, as soon as we begin 
to watch the motions of the dissector, that what appears to be one 
mass of flesh is really divided into many smaller masses, which 
may and do slide upon each other when we perform our various 
motions. 


‘So admirably are these muscles arranged, that, when left to nature, 
and uninjured by vitiated habits, they have the effect of exerting such a 
balancing power over every separate bone upon that placed immediately 
beneath it, as to keep the whoie pile of bones not only at rest, but abso- 
Jutely upright in regard to their lateral aspect. 

‘Now it is a law of the animal economy, that whenever the natural 
and healthy operations of any organ or set of organs, are either not reg- 
ularly, or not sufficiently exercised, the organs whose operations are so 
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disturbed or omitted, suffer material injury in a proportionate loss of 
their capabilities of action. In some instances, indeed, the derangement 
so produced gives rise to active disease. 

‘Again, organs, when they are too much exerted, or when their natur- 
al operations are kept up beyond certain limits, become fatigued and in- 
capacitated for the performance of their wonted office, until by repose 
they are enabled to obtain a renewal of their exhausted nervous or vital 
energy. 

‘From a careful consideration of these two principles, the mode in 
which the circumstances, already enumerated, prove influential in giv- 
ing a tendency to, or in permanently confirming inclination of the back- 
bone, may be easily gathered. They interrupt, or wholly prevent the 
operation of one class of muscles attached to the bony column of the 
back, and they exert unnaturally, in an injurious and protracted action, 
the operations of a second class ; the effects resulting from which irregu- 
larities may be traced in the following observations. 

‘The uses of the two layers of muscles ranged on either side of the 
back-bone, as has already been stated, are, to keep that column vertical 
or erect, i. e. upright from the ground, (in relation to its lateral aspect,) 
when the person is at rest; and moreover, to enable it to be bent at will 
in any requisite direction within given limits, and to secure its return to 
the previous vertical position. In order to provide for the due perform- 
ance of these operations, it has been explained, that these muscles exert 
a kind of balancing power on each individual bone, so as to keep it pro- 
perly poised upon the one immediately beneath it. It is evident then, 
that the free and unimpared action of every individual muscle is neces- 
sary to the absolute integrity of the vertical state of the column.’ 


Keeping in view the foregoing explanation, nothing is easier 
than to show, as Mr. Duffin has well done, the tendency of all 
the restraints of modern female attire; and to point out the man- 
ner in which these restraints gradually but surely operate to change 
the structure of the body, and induce disease, in some of its various 
forms. But this has already been done, to some extent, on form- 
er occasions. It has moreover received the attention of other 
writers, and other periodicals. For the present, then, we proceed 
to speak of the diseases which arise in connection with schools. 


‘From the gradual and insidious manner in which any deviation from 
the natural position of the spine takes place, the evil may attract little or 
no notice, until such time as it has produced confirmed deformity. When 
the attention of parents is roused, the most injudicious treatment, found- 
ed on a mistaken view of the nature of the malady, is not unfrequently 
adopted. The remedy indeed is sought in an accumulation and more 
rigorous observance of the very practices whence the evil originates, in the 
imposition on the part of the governess and dancing master, of additional 
restraints to be enforced by the application of such machines as bandages, 
unyielding corsets, back-boards, and perpendicular backed chairs. 

‘A particular detail of the evidences of a deformity with which almost 
every one is familiar, is perhaps unnecessary. There are few mothers 
or teachers who have not seen the “jutting shoulder.” The child arriv- 
ed at the tenth or twelfth year, perhaps at an earlier period, has already 
spent atwelvemonth or inore at some private seminary, or has been placed 
under the especial superintendence of a governess living in the family, 
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488 Inefficient Remedies for the Disease. 


whose sedulous attention to the personal appearance and carriage of her 
pupil is remarkable ; yet, in spite of the exertions of the governess or 
school-mistress, it is observed that the child is becoming crooked.* 

‘The right shoulder projects more than is natural, and is, in common 
parlance, said to be “ growing out.” The course of the central groove 
of the back deviates from a straight line ; a greater distance is observed 
between a given point of the original perpendicular spinal line and the 
top of the elevated shoulder-bone, than between the same point and the 
corresponding top of that of the left side. These appearances, together 
with a remarkable prominence of the lower third of the shoulder-blade 
of the distorted side, alarm the parents, now surprised at the extent to 
which the deformity has proceeded, without having attracted much notice. 

‘The gait of the young person appears awkward and shuffling ; her 
clothes cannot be made to sit well on her—they appear to be drawn to 
the right side.t In short, she is crooked; her back-bone is distorted. 
In a multitude of instances, even in this early and remediable stage, ab- 
solute and permanent deformity can be prevented only by care and at- 
tention of no ordinary kind, directed upon principles derived from a 
thorough knowledge of the nature of the parts affected. In proportion 
as the inclination takes place in the upper part of the buck between the 
shoulders, nature, in order to counterbalance the evil, and preserve the 
the equilibrium of the body, calls into action the muscles of the lower 
part of the spine ; these operate with proportionate power on the oppo- 
site side, so that, in confirmed cases, there is, in fact, a double curvature 
produced. 

‘ As the distortion advances, a similar counterbalancing power is exert- 
ed by the muscles attached to the spine in the neck, and a third, or upper 
curve, is then formed, so that the spine presents, in fact, a serpentine ap- 
pearance, inclining to each side alternately. The ribs, in consequence 
of the alteration in the course of the spine, deviating from their true di- 
rection, partake of the change instituted. Finally, the basis, or pelvis, on 
which the spine rests, becoming involved, produces an inequality in the 
size of the hips, the contrary of that which presents itself in the shoul- 
ders, and causes the whole body, when viewed from behind, to appear 
as if twisted on itself. 

‘When the deformity is really ascertained to exist, there is every rea- 
son to suppose that the system of school discipline the child may be pur- 
suing, is erroneous. The parent should immediately take alarm, and a 
different system, founded on more scientific principles, should be adopted. 

‘Let it not be argued that the girl will “ outgrow the deformity ;” she 
never will. This, though a common, is a very erroneous and dangerous 
notion: the parent who rests his hopes on so fallacious a foundation, 
must ultimately be disappointed. The longer the deformity exists, the 
more conspicuous it is sure to become.’ 


Mr. Duffin next shows the inefficiency of the dress maker's 
back-boards and stays, and of the mechanical contrivances and 


* Let it not be said that these remarks are inapplicable to America or to American schools. 
All the evils here presented may, and sometimes do originate among us; and it is important that 
the fact should be known. 


+ The symptoms in the text are those which denote inclination of the spine to the right side. 
But it may be observed, that the obliquity does not, as the epithet ‘ lateral? would imply, invariably 
take place to the side ; this is only the most frequent direction it assumes. The spine may form 
an incurvation from behind forwards, or an excurvation in the contrary direction ; and sometimes 
these varieties are complicated with each other. 
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manipulations of the waiting maid; and that from the very nature of 
the case they only aggravate the mischief which they proposed to 
cure. He adverts, particularly, to a prevailing custom in England, 
of binding over the projecting shoulder a piece of lead, concealed 
under the dress. 

Nowhere is the wisdom of the old maxim, that ‘ prevention is 
better than cure,’ more obvious than it is here. Indeed, preven- 
tion is everything ; because cure—ultimate, complete, perma- 
nent cure, when deformity is once produced—can hardly be ex- 
pected.—The means of prevention are various. Some of them 
will be shown hereafter. For the present we make a few more 
extracts, in regard to certain errors and erroneous attempts at pre- i 
vention. ; 















































‘Much time is unnecessarily taken up in female seminaries in unskil- 
ful attempts to prevent, and efforts generally unavailing to correct defor- 
mities of the person, Days and weeks are expended in this manner, and 
it may truly be said needlessly. For were the system of physical disct- 
pline founded upon a differeut principle, there would be no necessity to 
anticipate any evil; and cases would rarely present themselves, requiring 
correction by any but natural means.’ 

‘Comparatively few who undertake the early instruction of females 
know anything of the principles of physica! education. There is a beaten 
course which, it may be said, they mechanically pursue, without ever 
once thinking of investigating its ultimate influence on the natural oper- 
ations of the delicate and irritable parts which compose our system. In- 
deed, they are unacquainted with the mode of instituting such inquiry ; 
it is deemed the province of the physiologist ; all they can understand is 
the present apparent good. a | 

‘It is not by these hints intended to convey any censure on the igno- 
rance of teachers and superintendents in this respect, because not only is nd I 
the subject one of acknowledged difficulty to all those who have ever 
troubled themselves to investigate it, but it is one that the general course t 
of the preparatory studies of even those designedly educated for teach- ein 
ers does not lead them to inquire into.’ qk 







































































The omission of physiological studies here adverted to is a most 
serious evil ; and one which is every day producing the most la- 
mentable consequences. We are glad to see the conclusions to 
which Mr. Duffin arrives ; and while with him we would not cen- 
sure the ignorance of teachers in this respect, since most of them 
have had no opportunities of gaining any knowledge of the human 
frame, we do most earnestly entreat every teacher to use all means 
in his power to make himself acquainted with a subject so indis- 
pensable : and we call upon all who are instructing or directing 
the instruction of the young, to make immediate provision for pre- 
venting ‘the same ignorance of THemMseLves which has fallen on 
past generations, from being entailed on the future. 

We shall conclude this article with one more extract, and a few 
accompanying remarks, ‘The writer was speaking more particular- 















































490 Connection between the Mind and Brain. 


ly of errors in rela un to the physical management of what in 
Great Britain are technically denominated Finishing Schools ; 
but his remarks apply with nearly equal force to no small number 
of schools on this side of the Atlantic. 


‘Unfortunately, the conductors of elementary schools, taking into con- 
sideration only the advantages to be gained by the compendious system 
pursued in the finishing establishments, are every day approaching more 
and more to the intense exertion required by that system, 

‘They forget the difference in the age and understanding of the per- 
sons upon whom they wish to produce similar effects, and they know not, 
that they are operating upon a frame-work of bones, divided into at least 
three times the number of pieces that compose it when arrived at the adult 
age, and which at present are very loosely connected together. Every long 
bone in the body consists of three separate pieces in the child, and these 
do not unite perfectly till the sixteenth, eighteenth, or in certain habits, 
even the twentieth year. Few teachers have any conception how much 
the natural growth is impeded by excess of study ; and as the additional 
encroachments that each instructress makes upon the time of recreation 
is not very great, they are not likely to observe much difference between 
their own method and that of others, as far as regards the preservation 
of health. When, however, the spine gives way, there is always a voice 
in readiness to pronounce it the effect of hereditary disease.’ 


This charging the consequences of our own errors on others, is 
very common. No small portion of the physical as well as the 
moral and intellectual evils which fall to our lot, are the consequen- 
ces of our ignorance, our neglect, or our folly. And yet how sel- 
dom do we regard it so! How seldom do we practically admit 
that every man is the ‘artificer of his own fortune,’ physically, 
as well as in a civil or a pecuniary point of view? And when the 
truth has been admitted by parents and teachers, how seldom has 
it moved them to corresponding exertions in behalf of those whom 
God has delivered to their charge to ‘ train in the way they should 
go!’ 





CONNECTION OF THE MIND AND THE BRAIN, 


(Extracted from Combe’s Physiology.) 


Art a period when active philanthropists are so frequently 
obliged to remit their efforts or abandon them altogether, and when 
there is more demand than ever for vigorous laborers in the field 
of benevolence, it cannot be too strongly impressed on those who 
still retain the power of action, that it can only be preserved by 
the proper care of the body—that in claiming for the intellect su- 
periority to bodily wants, or infirmities, they may only prepare the 
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way for its entire ruin. With this view, we introduce from a re- 
cent periodical the following account of the views expressed on 
this subject in Combe’s admirable work on Physiology. 


The connection between the mind and the brain, with the recip- 
rocal influence exerted upon each other, both in health and disorder, 
is beautifully illustrated. The author points out the evils attending 
mental inactivity, instancing the deaf and dumb, retired merchants 
and officers; and adverts to the mischievous consequences of exces- 
sive mental exertion, exemplifying it by a reference to precocious 
children, industrious students, and individualizing many of our most 
celebrated scientific and literary stars. We cannot refrain from ex- 
tracting the following passage from page 300, as we have felt its 
force, and observed many living monuments of its truth. After re- 
ferring to the frequency of fever accompanying an over-excited and 
consequently exhausted brain, he says— 

‘Nervous disease from excessive mental labor and exaltation of 
feeling, sometimes shows itself in another form. From neglecting 
proper intervals of rest, the vascular excitement of the brain, which 
always accompanies activity of mind, has never time to subside, and 
a restless irritability of temper and disposition comes on, attended 
with sleeplessness and anxiety, for which no external cause can be 
assigned. ‘The symptoms gradually become aggravated, the diges- 
tive functions give way, nutrition is impaired, and a sense of wretch- 
edness is constantly present, which often leads to attempts at suicide. 
While all this is going on, however, the patient will talk or transact 
business with perfect propriety and accuracy, and no stranger can 
discover anything amiss. But, in his intercourse with his intimate 
friend and physician, the havoc made upon the mind becomes appa- 
rent; and, if not speedily arrested, terminates in derangement, palsy, 
apoplexy, fever, suicide, or permanent weakness.’ 

Our author especially insists on the necessity of moderation in 
mental exertion in advanced years; he says—‘ We must learn to 
wait for what the brain is willing to give, and allow it to work at its 
own time ; to attempt to force it is to weaken it to no purpose. Asa 
practical illustration of its truth, the fate of Sir Walter Scott is thus 
described : 

‘In the vigor of manhood,’ says Dr. Combe, ‘ few ever wrote so 
much or with greater ease. But when, on the verge of old age, ad- 
versity forced him to unparalleled exertion, the organic waste could 
not be repaired ; morbid irritability became the substitute of healthy 
power, and he perished by that brain which had served him so faith- 
fully and efficiently.’ 

Weber, Romilly, Gretry, Newton, and Davy, are named in cor- 
roboration. ‘T’o this list we will add the names of Canning, Castle- 
reagh, Whitbread, Byron, and Shelley. Other examples are daily 
occurring in less distinguished characters, and we can call to our 
mind many within our own observation where life has been shorten- 
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ed, health ruined, prospects blighted, and the mind lost by prema- 
ture and excessive intellectual exertion. 

Among the many rules for mental exercise, the Doctor, in men- 
tioning the best time for mental exertion, says— 

‘ Nature has allotted the darkness of the night for repose and the 
restoration by sleep of the exhausted energies of the body and mind. 
If study or composition be ardently engaged in towards that period 
of the day, the increased action in the brain which always accompa- 
nies activity of mind requires a long time to subside; and if the in- 
dividual be of an irritable habit, he will be sleepless for hours, or 
perhaps tormented by unpleasant dreams. If, nevertheless, the prac- 
tice be continued, the want of refreshing repose will ultimately in- 
duce a state of irritability of the nervous system approaching to in- 
sanity. It is, therefore, of great advantage to engage in severer 
studies early in the day, and devote the two or three hours preced- 
ing bed-time to light reading, music, or amusing conversation.’ 

This rule we conceive to be of great importance to those who 
are obliged to undergo much mental labor. How seldom is it acted 
on by literary men! The quiet of night is generally chosen ; and, 
with but few exceptions, midnight oil is expended, and morning re- 
laxation is confined to the mattress and pillow. 





AN ERROR IN FEMALE EDUCATION. 


[Extract of a letter from R. M. Walker to the Editor of the Ohio Observer. } 


Tue superficiality frequently complained of in Female Educa- 
tion, is not always, perhaps not most frequently, the fault of the 
teachers. It results, rather, from the narrow views of parents, who 
expect an education to be completed in a few months ; or from that 
miserable haste to thrust forward the young into life, which char- 
acterizes our country peculiarly, and which prevents most of our 
young men from attaining that thorough knowledge and bigh emi- 
nence in their profession, to which their talents are fully adequate. 
The following letter contains a just rebuke to those who destroy 
half the usefulness of our female schools by ill-judged impatience. 


‘ Marietta is one of the most lovely villages, perhaps, in our state. 
Some five or six years ago, a school was commenced there in which 
was a department for young ladies, and one also for young men. 
No matter at present by what progressive steps the change took 
place, but now a flourishing college is there, with more than a hun- 
dred students, and a female seminary with thirty pupils. The latter, 
for I had in mind to speak particularly of this alone, has in it, as 
teachers, two accomplished young ladies, who instruct in the Eng- 
lish branches commonly taught in the higher order of schools for 
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young ladies. There is also a lecturer and teacher in French, and, 
if I mistake not, a competent person is to commence soon to give 
lessons in perspective or linear drawing. Another instructs those 
who wish, in instrumental music. But the seminary is already be- 
fore the public, and needs not my commendation.* The facts I 
wished to mention are these. This institution has been in operation 
about five years; not far from two hundred have in this time been 
pupils; about one hundred have not remained more than six months ; 
between fifty and sixty have remained one year. Six have continu- 
ed two years, and not more than one or two as long as three years. 
The remainder, about thirty, are either now scholars, or they re- 
mained in the school less than a year. Let us look at this again. 


Seminary in operation five years. 
Number continued 3 years, . ; . 2 
sc ‘é 9 “sé : 6 
l year, . . 50—60 
6 months, . ‘ 100 
less than a year, 30—40 


Whole number, about . ; é 200 


A corresponding statement for Steubenville Female Seminary is 
this ; not taking into account the present term. 


Seminary in operation about six years. 


Number continued 4—5 years, . ‘ 
“ “ _ | ts , P , 
2—3 ; ' . 2 
1—2 “i a 
157 


Whole number during the time, about 220 


‘ Allowance must be made for a few who, when they entered the 
schools, were somewhat advanced in their studies, and for such as 
are now pursuing them elsewhere. But if Steubenvilie Seminary is 
a fair specimen from which to form a judgment, the number of the 
former is small, as only eight have completed the course prescribed 
in the school. Degrees are conferred in this seminary. 


“Here is a list of studies pursued at the Marietta Female Seminary. The 

course is quite similar at Steubenville. 
STUDIES. 

Such branches as Orthography, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, 
Grammar, and Composition, are deemed essentially important. Among other 
studies pursued, and which are regarded as requisite to a good education, are 
Modern and Ancient History, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Bot- 
any, Study of the Mind, Political Economy, Rhetoric, Logic, Natural Theology, 
Evidences of Christianity, Algebra, Drawing. 

An opportunity will also be presented for the study of French, under a distin- 
guished French teacher. 


VOL. V.—NO. XI. 42 
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‘What is the conclusion? Why, not that these schools do not 
furnish good advantages, nor that higher advantages will not be fur- 
nished, when there are those who will accept them ; but that there is 
a shameful apathy in the community on the subject of Female Edu- 
cation. In one of these schools, one-half of those who have entered, 
left at or before the expiration of six months; in the other, nearly 
three-fourths; and this too, in a town of 4000 or 5000 inhabitants, 
furnishing nearly one-third of the whole number of the school, in 
whose case no unusual expense of boarding is necessary ! 

‘Now if there are no reasons in the case of females for that 
mental discipline which is regarded as important in males, then there 
is an apology for this. But if there are, and it is admitted that 
some systematic arrangement of studies, so as to develope most suc- 
cessfully the various powers of the mind, is highly important to ef- 
fect such discipline, where are our female colleges furnishing a reg- 
ular classical course in Freshman, Sophomore, Junior and Senior 
classes? This practice of rich parents sending their daughters five 
or six months to a boarding school to complete an education, is sheer 
trifling. A miserable setting out this for the wife of one who cares 
more for intellectual furniture than for the mahogany which orna- 
ments his parlor or dining-room !’ 





VISITS TO SCHOOLS. 
(Communicated for the Annals of Education.) 


[The following is from such a source that the utmost reliance may be placed 
on the statements. We fully agree with our correspondent, that painful as the 
task may be, it is necessary to probe the wound effectually, before it can be heal- 
ed from the bottom. It is from a conviction of this necessity alone that we feel 
ourselves justified in admitting these strictures on American schools. From a 
regard to the feelings of those concerned, however, we have omitted all names 
of persons and places.]} 


Mr. Eprror:—When I consider that the ‘ Annals’ is now 
giving, in no small degree, and will continue to give, a standard 
of education to those who shall fill our places, when we have fin- 
ished our labors and departed to other abodes, I have much _hesi- 
tation and doubt in regard to writing for your columns; fearing 
that my imperfect sketches are taking the place of more enduring 
materials. But as you have requested me to write, I send this; 
and if you think my efforts will aid the great cause in which you 
labor, i will gladly give all that my other engagements will permit. 

Were it in the power of individuals who ardently desire a re- 
form in our schools, to go forward like Lord Brougham without 
exposing defects, and bring everything relating to education to a 
proper standard, then might the exposures that must necessarily 
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take place with us in regard to our schools, before active efforts 
can be called forth in behalf of common education, be omitted. 
But when it is found important and even highly necessary to show 
the people the bad state of their schools, before they will awake 
to their real wants, we must resort to means in accomplishing 
what is desirable, which, under other circumstances, would be un- 
called for, and which now cannot be pleasant to the philanthropist 
or christian. As our government is now constituted, where THE 
PEOPLE rule, evils in any part of the social system must be fully 
brought to light, before it will be felt that a remedy is really need- 
ed. With this view of things, I present an account of what | 
have lately witnessed, and what may also be witnessed to a greater 
or less extent in many of the principal towns of New England. 

In one of the large commercial towns of the most enlightened 
part of our country, not long since, 1 had an opportunity of visiting 
the grammar schools ; and with the exception of one of them, I 
found their character such as to do no honor to the ‘land of the 
Pilgrims.’ In a town where the mechanic arts are carried to a 
high degree of perfection—where literary institutions of the high- 
er orders, in some respects deservedly celebrated, are found— 
where wealth, from all parts of our own country and from foreign 
climes, flows in abundance—and where churches, consecrated to 
the worship of the Creator, meet the eye of the traveller at almost 
every turn—to find such schools in this age of the world, to say 
the least, is a matter of deep regret to every one who desires the 
improvement of mankind. 

Perhaps one reason why common schools are no more improved 
in this as well as in many other places, may be the fact, that 
here are many private schools, (not the best, however,) to which 
the more opulent citizens send their children. Hence those who 
might do much towards the reform of common schools, do nothing, 
because they have no immediate interest in those institutions. 
Thus the most important of all the grades of our schools, is left 
chiefly to the management of those whose means, provided they 
were disposed to aid improvement, do not allow them to do in be- 
half of the young what is really needed, It appears to me, that 
the subject of private seminaries, and their influence on the public 
schools, should demand a larger share of attention than it has yet 
received, 

The general system of the schools, in the place referred to, 
I do not intend to describe—I merely state what I saw. I will 
just observe, however, that the number of pupils in each of the 
grammar schools is from eighty to one hundred. 

The first school that I visited, from the fact, that parents took 
little or no interest in the improvement of their children—believ- 
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ing that ‘one teacher is about as good as another,’ wherever he 
may be found—was not such as it ought to be, nor such as the 
teacher, under other circumstances, would make it; still, in its 
general character, it was so much in advance of the others, I will 
say nothing of what I witnessed. 

In going to another, (it was a rainy day and fewer scholars 
were present than usual,) nearly the first remark which the teacher 
made in regard to the school, was the following :—‘ I am always 
glad to have rain; for then I don’t have so many scholars.’ 
What, thought I,-can be your ideas of a teacher's duty? If your 
scholars are classed, and you rightly manage your classes, how can 
you desire that a solitary individual should be absent. There 
must be a direct loss to that pupil, and he certainly cannot be so 
well prepared to-morrow to go on with his class as he would be 
had he been present to-day; for every day of absence renders the 
mind less prepared for its duties than it otherwise would be. And 
you cannot be more fond than teachers in general of the trouble 
that must arise from the scholar’s not knowing ‘his place ;’ nor 
can your own extra efforts to enable him to keep that place be 
put forth with any pleasure. Perhaps, however, | ought to be a 
little more charitable, and suppose that you have no classes. 

A remark was made relative to the attendance of small chil- 
dren at school—that many parents sent there little ones, not that 
they might ‘learn anything,’ but to keep them ‘out of the way.’ 
The teacher replied—‘ Oh, yes, we have small children that we 
send to school, because they are too much trouble at home. We 
don’t expect them to learn anything.’ Ifa teacher will make 
such a remark, what may we not expect from many who seem 
not to know why their children go to school? 

I heard some of the pupils read from Pierpont’s National Read- 
er; and from their manner of reading, [ was almost lead to eonelude 
that they did not ‘learn anything.’ ‘They appeared to attach lit- 
tle or no meaning to what they read. Each individual, whatever 
the length of an article might be, read it all. There was such an 
indistinct, low mumbling of words, that I obtained but few ideas 
from what was passing over the lips of the reader; and in the 
whole exercise, there was evidently very little of mental activity. 
The articles read (and this was evidently one reason of the bad 
reading) were above the capacity of the reader. Some pieces of 
poetry—the best English poetry—were passed over, when the 
teacher remarked, ‘1 can’t bear to hear them (his pupils) read 
poetry—I wish there was none in the book. ‘They read it so 
badly that they spodl it.’ What would not be spoiled under such 
circumstances ? for children, ignorant and without mental discipline, 
were attempting to read the thoughts of full grown men of highly 
cultivated minds ! 
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After this, I went to another school. The room, in its general 
aspect, was gloomy and unpleasant. It had been arranged for the 
monitorial system, but for want of suitable monitors, this system 
was not then pursued. ‘The scholars, seated or standing in groups 
in various parts of the house, were studying their spelling lessons 
aloud. ‘There was noise and confusion in every quarter, and this, 
varied at intervals by the teacher’s hasty call to some boy or girl 
on account of too loud studying, continued for about half an hour. 

After this preparation, came the spelling, and it was truly the 
‘old system ;’ for when one happened to guess the right orthog- 
raphy of some of those ‘long words in their dong lines,’ he went 
‘up.’ An exercise in arithmetic succeeded that of spelling. The 
teacher placed himself by the side of one of the circular seats, to 
hear a class in the North American Arithmetic, first part—a book 
which, if properly studied, would do much for the mental develop- 
ment of the young. ‘The questions passed in order around the 
class ; and in the exercise, there was, as in spelling, a going ‘up.’ 

I give the following as an instance of the instructor’s manner of 
teaching mental arithmetic. He asked one of the class—How many 
are 7 and 4?—but as the child failed in answering it, he passed 
itround the class. It was truly diverting both to see and hear the 
teacher, as he rapidly sent the question from one to another. 
With quick motions and odd positions of the head which words 
cannot well exhibit, he caused that question to go the ‘ rounds’ 
several times, and so suddenly did he call on each one, that no 
time was allowed them to think ; hence, their minds were utterly 
confused. A class in written arithmetic succeeded the one just 
mentioned ; and here the ‘old system’ was once more brought to 
view. ‘The class was drawn up and placed ‘on high,’ so that the 
boys and girls sat on a long desk, and rested their feet on the seat 
before them. The class had their ‘sums’ on slates, but the man- 
ner of explanation was such that I was unable to obtain any tan- 
gible ideas from what they were doing ; and so I am unable to 
state what was really the mode of teaching this branch. 

On the following morning I went to a fourth school. Here was 
a house in an elevated situation, where the pupils could enjoy a 
good atmosphere. ‘The room was large and airy, and, had the 
seats and desks been differently constructed and arranged, the 
room itself might have been a pleasant resort for the young. The 
general management of the school was similar to those already 
mentioned. ‘The exercises witnessed were reading and spelling— 
a description of which would be similar to those already given. 
Long articles were read, and apparently without understanding 
the meaning of the author. From the teacher’s harsh manner of 
speaking, and his treatment of some ‘little ones ’—striking them 
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on the head, and the like—I could form no very favorable views 
of the moral management of the school. 

Subsequently to all this, I went to a fifth house, where a large 
number of pupils usually assembled ; but, at that time, the neigh- 
boring fields and pastures, possessing greater attractions than the 
school-room, had drawn away many of them for a summer ram- 
ble. For about half an hour the scholars present were engaged 
in writing. A description of this exercise would be similar to that 
which should portray the same exercise as exhibited in those 
country schools of New England, into which the spirit of im- 
provement had not yet entered—where the teacher sits in his 
chair, and attends to his pupils as they are continually coming for- 
ward with ‘bad pens.’ ‘The teacher would frequently speak i in 
harsh, unpleasant tones, and call out from their seats the boys 
and girls, whenever any appeared to be out of order. Those 
who were called out, stood in the passage between the desks, and 
as often as the teacher’s eye was turned from them, there was 
more disorder than when they were in their seats. 

The teacher resorted to ‘snapping his finger’ against the heads 
of his younger pupils. ‘This was one mode of correction ; and 
another was, to pull boys from one side of the room to the other. 

Reading and spelling succeeded the writing. ‘This was like the 
other exercises. I was unable to hear much that was passed 
over, from the low and indistinct utterance. The spelling, for the 
most part, was like that of the other schools. It had, however, 
one peculiarity, and this was, that the teacher would give out a 
word to one individual, before that which had been to another 
could be heard—a peculiarity by no means worthy of imitation. 
This was the end of my visits ; for I was hastily called from the 
place, and was thus hindered from visiting the primary schools, as 
I had intended to do. 

Here then is an outline—and one too without exaggeration—of 
the general management of the grammar schools of one of the 
principal towns of this enlightened region ! and one of the first in 
its own state. It is truly uninviting ; but if this outline were 
filled up, what would it then present? No redeeming features, | 
greatly fear. Yet if such is the state of schools in one of the 
most highly favored towns of a state, what can be expected, from 
the smaller and less favored villages and widely extended town- 
ships ? 
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SHALL COMMON SCHOOLS BE ABOLISHED! 


(For the Annals of Education.) 


[We would not be understood as assenting to all the views of the writer of the 
following article. We are willing, however, that he should be heard, and can- 


not but hope that what is said will prove the means of eliciting the remarks of 


other writers on the same important subject.] 


Mr. Epiror :—We occasionally hear it said that many of the 
common, or as they are often called, district schools of this country, 
conducted as they are at present, are so far from doing good, that 
they are worse than none, and ought to be abandoned. But can 
this be so? Is it indeed true that these little seminaries—substi- 
tutes, as they are designed to be, for the parental home—are be- 
coming the nurseries of vice, and a public nuisance ? 

I do not mean to say that the charge in question has ever been 
made against our district schools as a whole. _No person, in his 
sober senses, would probably go so far as that. It is perfectly 
well known, so it seems to me, that so far as the social and moral 
habits of our people are elevated above those of most other na- 
tions, it is owing, in no small degree, to the superiority of our com- 
mon schools, as they have existed for the last two centuries. 
They are particular schools only,—and, at most, the schools of 
particular sections of our country,—that have come under this 
heavy censure. 

But what is the evidence that any of our schools have become 
the nurseries of vice? Some of the proofs commonly adduced 
are as follows. 

1. The Breve, which was formerly read in every school, is 
now in a great measure excluded ; and is becoming every day 
more and more unpopular. Some object to its style as improper 
for reading lessons; others are afraid it will somehow or other 
have a sectarian influence ; and others still believe, or affect to be- 
lieve, that the familiar use of it among children in common schools, 
has a tendency to lessen their respect for its sacred character. 

The sincerity of a large portion of those who object to the style 
and sectarian tendency of the Bible, will not probably be ques- 
tioned ; but it is rather unfortunate for those who make the third 
objection, that some of them are known by their intimate friends to 
reject the Bible, altogether. Indeed, whether these persons be 
found among parents, teachers, committees, or visitors, they are, 
almost to a man, among the foremost in the expression of their 
fears, that if the Bible is permitted to retain its former place in 
our schools, the rising generation will be seriously injured.* 


*T am far from saying that there are no exceptions to the truth of this remark ; 
for I doubt not that a few may be found who are among the real friends of the 
Bible, and who yet think it ought not to be read in classes in common schools. 
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2. The old method of Carecutsine is becoming unfashionable, 
and nothing is substituted in its place. Did the teacher read and 
explain a portion of Scripture every day, or even every week, af- 
ter the manner sometimes adopted in some of our Bible classes, 
this, it is said, might be a partial—perhaps a complete—substitute 
for catechisms or formularies. Or if he were in the daily or hour- 
ly habit of moralizing on the common occurrences of life, the evil 
would be more tolerable. 

3. Prayer, once the custom in school, either night or morning 
or both, is now, in many places, wholly omitted. Even if the teach- 
er himself and his pupils were all in its favor, the public sentiment 
of the place would not tolerate it. Committees, we are told, as 
well as boards of visitors, are in many places chosen almost wholly 
with a reference to their views on these points,—I mean the use 
of the Bible, catechisms and prayers ; and if a single individual 
of a different character is sometimes selected, it is either to save 
appearances, or because one person cannot easily succeed in ruling 
the whole board ; or for both reasons. 

4. Another proof often brought in support of the opinion that 
our schools are becoming the nurseries of vice, is the well known 
fact, that in some of them children acquire bad habits—habits 
which they would not have acequired at their homes. Such are 
the habits of telling falsehoods, using profane or vulgar language, 
and being idle, indolent, or quarrelsome. 

5. Another reason given to show that common schools are con- 
sidered worse than none, is, that those who are able, usually take 
their children away from them, and send them to the select school, 
or the academy. 

Now, for my own part, Mr. Editor, it appears to me that al- 
though every one of these proofs may be found to exist, and if so, 
have great weight, they yet prove nothing against the mass of our 
schools. I cannot believe that the Bible, or prayer, is yet exclud- 
ed from the majority of our schools, at Jeast by design ; nor even 
from a respectable minority of them. And if it were so, I would 
fain hope that the teachers of these schools—correct in their de- 
portment and moral habits as they usually are, at least in New 
England—do not fail to teach the Bible to their pupils by that 
most efficacious of all lessons, a good living example ; and that if 
they do not actually pray in school, they are men of prayer in 
their closets ; and that they do not forget to pray for a divine 
blessing on those who are committed to their charge. 

But suppose that everything above stated were true. Suppose 
the Bible, and catechisms, and prayer, and everything of a di- 
rectly religious kind were excluded. Suppose that teachers, male 
and female, did not even live before their pupils in the spirit of 
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the Bible and of prayer. Suppose that all our schools were really 
becoming nurseries of vice and irreligion; and those who have 
the means of sending their children elsewhere, were all doing so, 
as some of them indeed are ;—admitting, I say, all this to be true 
—yet what shall be done? Shall common schools and the com- 
mon school system be given up? 

Give it up! Give up what? The bulwark of our freedom, and, 
next to our religion, the source of all our privileges? That which 
has made our land what it is, the glory of all lands?) That which 
has given sterile New England a name and a place among the 
happiest regions upon which the sun ever shone ? 

Give up what? The only schools to which three-fourths of our 
children now gain, or can soon gain access? The schools where - 
even three-fourths of some of our state legislators receive, and are 
likely for some time to continue to receive, all the instruction, save 
that of the family and the Sabbath school, which, in the very na- 
ture of things, they can ever obtain? ‘The schools—the only 
schools—where the children of all classes meet on the same level, 
and enjoy the same privileges? The schools, and the system of 
schools, on which are suspended, under God, the civil, moral, and 
religious destinies of this great nation, and of the world ? 

Although the number of those who think our common schools, 
as a mass, worse than none, must be very small indeed ; and 
though I hope the number of intelligent men who would say this 
gratuitously, did they really think so, must be still smaller; yet 
there are a great number who say so by their practice. Why this 
constant withdrawing of the children of more opulent and intelli- 
gent parents from the district school,—an evil whose existence, to 
a lamentable extent, I have already admitted ? 

The reasons which such persons assign for the course they take, 
are the very reasons why they should not take it, en any account 
whatever. They tell us that the schools are constantly degener- 
ating ; that people are growing less careful in the selection of a 
teacher ; that they change their teachers oftener ; that they are 
unwilling to raise the price of their labors in proportion as that of 
other things in the market is raised ; that they will rarely attend a 
school meeting, or visit the school after it is set up; that there is 
no public spirit—no desire for improvement—abroad in the dis- 
trict ; and in short, that the whole current is setting in a wrong di- 
rection. But is this a reason why they should leave it? Are not 
those who are so fully sensible of the dangerous tendency of things, 
the very persons who have, and who alone have it in their power 
to counteract this tendency,—to stem the current? And can they 
neglect to do it, and yet be blameless ? 
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Not a few of those very parents who are among the first to re- 
spond to the cry from the west for teachers and for money to as- 
sist in educating more, as well as to assent to the proposition that 
the moral and social condition of that same west can never be duly 
elevated except in proportion to the elevation of common schools, 
that the common school system, in short, next to the Bible and 
the institutions and ordinances of religion, is the palladium, nation- 
ally and individually, of our rights, our freedom, and our happi- 
ness ;—not a few, I say, of these very parents, are among the fore- 
most in their complaints of the wretched condition and still more 
wretched prospects of our district schools ; and among the first to 
take away their children and send them to other and better schools. 

Yet when we ask these parents if there is not a little contradic- 
tion between their principles and their practice ;—if their admis- 
sion of the value of common schools to the west, be not a tacit 
admission of their indispensable importance to the east, they seem 
to think the cases are not parallel. The west, they tell us, is a 
new country ; but the east is an old one ; or perhaps they insist 
that the schools will do as well without as with their influence ; or 
what is more common still, they say God has given them the pe- 
cuniary means of placing their children within the reach of good 
instruction ; and that it cannot surely be his will that they should 
remain in situations which are not only unimproving to their minds, 
but injurious to their morals. They have fought against the apa- 
thy of the mass of the people in the district, and sacrificed the 
happiness and jeopardized the morality of their own families long 
enough ; and they are resolved to do so no longer. 

Now this apology, though it seems to be satisfactory to those 
who make it, as well as to many of their neighbors, is exceedingly 
lame. For if it be admitted, for the purpose for which it is em- 
ployed, what is it, so far as they who use it are concerned, but to 
say that these schools shall be abolished? For what better and 
surer course than this could possibly be taken, were it our sole ob- 
ject to destroy the common school system? If those who best 
understand the defects of these schools, and who have been for some 
time their principal supporters, withdraw their influence, and leave 
them to be sustained only by those who take little or no interest 
in their improvement, what can be expected in the nature of 
things, but their speedy destruction ? 

It would be foreign to my present purpose to adduce arguments 
in support of the position that common schools, even in New Eng- 
land, where we have so many other kinds of good schools, are in- 
dispensable to the safety and even the perpetuity of our institutions, 
civil, social, literary and religious. ‘That point seems to be con- 
ceded, Nor is it necessary for me to show, that if common schools 
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are abolished, two-thirds of the community will have no instruction 
whatever, except that of the family, and the Sunday school ; for 
few, it is presumed, will deny that such must be the inevitable re- 
sult. 

The question then again recurs, shall our common schools be 
abolished ? But every parent who, in view of their present low 
condition, removes his children to another grade of schools, may 
be assured that he could not possibly take any single measure 
which would do more to settle this question in the affirmative. 
And if parents are to go on in this matter for the next twenty-five 
years to come, as they have done for the last twenty-five years, 
the question will be forever settled, beyond recall ; and our com- 
mon schools, if they continue to exist, will exist only as a disgrace 
to the community, and as a painful memento of that better state 
of things which once existed. 

It is in vain for those individuals, whose exertions and whose 
influence can alone save these schools,—and through them, our 
rights, our liberties, our intelligence, and our happiness,—to say 
that they only remove the children for a time; that they still take 
a deep interest in their elevation to that standing which their im- 
portance demands, and that they trust it will still be in their power 
to do something towards effecting this object, by preparing one 
or more of the members of their own families, at the select schools 
or academies which they may attend, to become teachers. For 
what prospect is there that these newly formed teachers will be 
more benevolent and self-sacrificing than their parents ? Can there 
be a reasonable hope that they will labor, permanently, in a field 
which they have been taught practically to despise ; and for a 
compensation comparatively insignificant? And if there were, is 
there much probability that they would be employed? Would 
they not be regarded as feeling themselves to be above them—as 
belonging to the ‘aristocracy,’—and would not cousins, cousins 
german, &c. be, as it often is now, greatly preferred? 

I tremble when I think what they do for the world, for the na- 
tion, for the neighborhood, for their own families even, who with- 
draw their support from the district school in which they have 
been accustomed to place their children; and I would protest 
against it ;—most loudly, were it in my power. ‘The removal of 
three pupils in thirty is not the mere removal of one-tenth of the 
school. It may indeed be the withholding of but one-tenth of 
that pecuniary support which is essential to its existence ; but it is 
the taking away of more than one-tenth of its vitality. For if it 
be not the removal of pupils whose intellect and whose moral 
character was better than the average of the school, it is most 
clearly removing more than a tenth of the weight of character 
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which wealth, and perhaps general intelligence, had given to the 
individual whose children are removed. It is vain to say that the 
parent ray still attend the school meetings, and use his influence 
in behalf of judicious measures and efforts, for it never will be 
done ; no, not in one instance in a thousand. It is against every 
one’s experience and observation. 

If there be a single error which will of itself work out the de- 
struction of our common schools, it is the one to which I have ad- 
verted. We hear of select schools that they are an injury to the 
community. But why? Would they be so, did not parents sus- 
tain them? And would they be sustained, in such numbers, were 
it not for the growing unpopularity of the common schools? Let 
it be remembered that I do not here speak of those infantile insti- 
tutions which should precede the common school, or of those high- 
er seminaries which should succeed them, in which the course of 
education begun and continued in the infant and common school 
should be perfected or finished. With these, | have nothing, in 
these remarks, to do. I speak of those institutions alone, sustain- 
ed by private contributions, or by funds derived from a similar 
source, in which the same branches are taught which are taught in 
common schools ; and for which they are really and practically 
substitutes. 

These remarks, should they be thought by the readers of the 
‘ Annals’ to be of any value, will not be less in point because 
made at the present season. At this moment in many parts of 
New England, where the public pulse on the subject of common 
education continues to beat at all, school meetings will be renewed, 
and if a sufficient number of those who are interested in the schools 
can be collected, measures will be taken for setting up a winter 
school. Let him, then, who has not yet fully decided to suffer 
these rost blessed institutions to languish and die, and who cannot 
know but that the removal of his own family may give the death 
blow to them, repair once more, at the invitation, to the district 
school meeting, and there let bis voice be once more heard in be- 
half of those measures, which the public good, as well as the good 
of every individual in the district, so obviously demands. And if 
ignorance, and apathy, and prejudice, and error should permit him 
to do no more, Jet him as a Jast resort, sound the note of remon- 


strance. Even that may be heard ; it is at least worth the trial. 
A. 
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Madame Necker on cultivating Serenity. 


CULTIVATING SERENITY IN CHILDREN, 


(By Madame Necker de Saussure.) 


In looking over Friedlander on Physical Education,* we were 
struck with the remark, that there was danger of exciting children 
too much by perpetual efforts to amuse them, and for some time 
have intended to translate the passage, and comment upon it. But 
we find the subject so well treated in Madame Necker’s work on 
‘Progressive Education,’ that we shall better satisfy our readers 
by presenting them her views of a topic scarcely thought of by 
most parents. 


‘With these, and other similar cares, we shal] be able to maintain 
in children an habitual calm of the soul, which is of immense benefit, 
and yet easily lost,—the most essential perhaps t6 their moral consti- 
tution, yet frail and fluctuating. The nerves, once violently shaken, 
are a Jong time in being restored ; the health and the character 
equally change. There is in every one a class of faculties, and the 
most elevated, perhaps, which grow and ripen only in the tutelary 
shade of repose: this has relation to our finest intellectual endow- 
ments, as well as to our virtues. There is nothing admirable, noth- 
ing great m moral nature, of which serenity does not favor the de- 
velopment. 

‘However it may be, if we do not disturb it, this happy disposition 
will always be found in infancy. Jt shines with a pure lustre in the 
eyes of the child; it reposes upon his expanding forehead. One in 
whom reigns this sweet serenity, seems glad to live ;—to breathe, to 
see, to move his little arms, is already a happiness for him. He 
welcomes all nature with gratitude ; it seems as if the young spirit 
took wing, and flew to meet her benefits. Let us not touch him; let 
us leave the child to delight himself with her; Jet us fear to check 
the sweet harmony that is formed within him. As long as his look, 
full of intelligence, proves that his mind is occupied, let us never in- 
terrupt the train of his ideas. Let us beware of restraining his men- 
tal activity ; it is more real and salutary, than that which comes from 
us, 

‘I believe that we often agitate children too much; it is not best to 
leave them to become weary, I grant: ennui is a lethargy of the 
soul; but that which incessantly leads to sach a malady, is the ex- 
cess of the diversions that we believe it necessary to give to young 
infants. One extreme gives birth to its opposite, and calm situations 
are the only ones that become indefinitely perpetual. The more se- 
renity a child has had, the more he will desire it; this disposition 
may be permanent, but it is not so with gaiety. Even with children 
who love her much, joy is a passing inhabitant of this world; she 


*De Y Education Physique de I’ Homme; par M. Friedlander, D. M. Paris, 


1815. 
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touches it with a light foot. It is necessary to receive her always 
kindly, sometimes gently to call her; but when she is once arrived, 
we ought not to animate her too much. Immoderately excited, she 
brings tears in her train,* she agitates too violently the delicate fibres, 
which vibrate soon after in an opposite extreme. 

‘ Consequently it is better to occupy little children with things than 
with persons. It is not, as I have said, that the distinction can be 
manifest to their eyes, but at least things are among the tranquil ob- 
jects which do not excite them. With them, they make experiments, 
without thinking of it; their judgment ripens by involuntary observa- 
tions. With persons, on the contrary, their lives partake of sympa- 
thy and antipathy. The action which living beings exert over each 
other, puts all their passions in play, and even this action is so much 
the more animated, inasmuch as with children there is no communi- 
cation of thought, and everything passes in the dominion of feeling. 
Every one of their impressions producing an effect and obtaining a 
response, all their desires are expressed as soon as conceived ; hence 
tears and anger are of necessity perpetually changing situations. 
The impossibility of fixing upon any amusement, upon any train of 
ideas ; a fatiguing inquietude ; that impatience, that mental disturb- 
ance so injurious to all; a state of irritation, injurious to the health 
also, are the results of the action too long continued which we 
exert over these little beings, and that we permit them to exert 
over us. 

‘ An infant of six months, half lying in his cradle and playing with 
his little hands, is in the happiest situation ; it is the same at nine or 
ten months, when seated on a thick carpet, he amuses himself with 
dispersing various objects, that he endeavors afterwards to catch 
again. While he is thus playing, you can return to your occupa- 
tions ; a look, some token of intelligence from time to time, is suffi- 
cient to tell him that he is protected, and his security is perfect. 
Never deceive such a feeling. Go to him, if he appears to suffer, or 
if his mental action begins to languish, he can no longer amuse him- 
self with what surrounds him. Then, however, do not hasten, and 
endeavor to give a short exercise to his patience: try to make him 
attach a meaning to this simple word—wait. If this word has al- 
ways expressed a sacred promise, he will Jearn from it gradually an 
important signification : the child will comprehend that you are de- 
cided to succor him, but that you have a vocation yourself, that he 
ought to receive and not exact; and he will be more grateful and 
more tractable for it. 


* Thus we see when a child is carried much in the arms, it cries when the 
exercise ceases; and many mothers are so careless of the future, as to indulge 
their infants in a habit of no advantage to themselves, and of great trouble to 
those who take care of them. A well-managed child, after being carried abroad 
either to ride or walk, will often cry on being brought within doors, but having 
never gained anything by its cries, it soon stops and turns its attention to some- 
thing within its own grasp. But the wise mother soon discovers that too much 
excitement, by means of new objects, tends to disturb her child’s serenity. 
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‘A skilful German physician, M. Friedlander, was astonished on 
arriving in France, to see to what extent they endeavored to excite 
the vivacity of little children.* 

«« Tt appears to me,” says he, ‘‘ that mothers play too much with 
their children in the first era of life, and that they too early excite 
their vivacity. In Germany, we often hear mothers recommending 
it to their children to keep still.” 

‘What reflections are not suggested by this simple observation ! 
Who can determine the influence of this difference of conduct! 
Who shall say if the remarkable preponderance of the active facul- 
ties among one nation, and of the contemplative among the other, 
may not be assigned to this same cause, which is reproduced under 
various forms during the course of education. Do we know what 
we are doing, when we accelerate the progress of the faculties in 
one of the great divisions of moral being, and thus comparatively 
retard them in the other? Can we judge to what extent the ones 
thus neglected, are of themselves necessary, and how far necessary 
to counterbalance others? It is undoubtedly difficult to give exer- 
cise at pleasure to the faculties which, as their name indicates, are 
purely passive or contemplative, but always require time and tran- 
quillity for their development. 

‘I know there are times of indisposition and suffering, when we 
are obliged to divert children, and thereby keep them in motion. 
But because there is something opposed to the execution of the best 
plans, we ought not therefore to lose sight of them. Mothers can 
acquire the talent of breaking habits gaily, and taking advantage of 
happy moments to recommence anew. Everything is of consequence 
in education, and nothing is irreparable; this is a truth we cannot 
know too much.’ 





ON THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


We are gratified in being able to adduce the valuable testimony 
of Professor Nixon, of Cincinnati, on the Influence of Music. It 
is not his profession ; but he speaks like one who has felt the truth 
of what he expresses, The extract is from a Lecture, delivered 
at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the Western Literary Institute 
rs College of Professional Teachers, held in Cincinnati, October, 
1834. 


‘It is no fiction, that ‘‘music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast.” All hearts pay homage to her power; and “the saint, the 
savage and the sage,” acknowledge their willing allegiance to her 
sway. Poetry has but endeavored, by strong and well adapted im- 


* Annals of Education, by M. Guizot, Vol. i. p. 49. 
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agery, to represent her well established empire over the human heart; 
for greater wonders than the building of the walls of Thebes, can 
she effect by the magic of her tones. Yes, and those who have 
rendered us an account of Orpheus, appear to have been better 
naturalists than was once supposed ; since it is sufficiently attested, 
that beasts, as well as birds, and even insects, have, in many instances, 
been fascinated by the influence of her spell. 

‘If then the universality of the power of music be unquestionable ; 
if it appear that al} animated nature bows down before her shrine, is 
it too much to solicit the attention of the naturalist to the subject? 

‘But what shall we say of the effects, which this all-pervading 
principle is capable of producing upon society? It is a principle 
that soothes the sorrows of the afflicted, and draws forth the tear of 
affection and of sympathy in their favor. It brings peace to the 
troubled mind ; and, like “a good conscience,” can shed a ray of 
consolation, even through the darkness of “ midnight.” The touch- 
ing strains of former years, entwined as they are, with all our finer 
feelings, restore to us the hearths of our fathers’ halls, and cause 
the vivid joys of our childhood to cluster round our hearts, and the 
lucent recollections of our long lost happiness, once more to scintillate 
over the neglected waste of our remembrance. They place us 
again at our mother’s knee, where, lifting up our hands as @ guileless 
sacrifice, we first lisped forth our evening hymns, and put up our 
simple petitions to the heavenly Father for his blessing and protec- 
tion. Even the victim of tyranny, while he treads the solitary wilds 
of Siberia, is warmed by the genial power of his patriotic airs ; and 
the poor captive in his dungeon, while his memory hovers over his 
once happy home, and the friends of his youth, is cheered and con- 
soled by the songs of his native land. With the romantic hills, that 
stand forth fresh on the tablet of his memory, are associated those 
matchless strains, which he first heard among their wilds; and he 
proves that the cradles of the patriot and the minstrel, are rocked to- 
gether among the recesses of the sublime. 

‘And yet this principle, although immaculate in its own nature, 
although capable of pouring a balm upon the wounds of life, and of 
meliorating the condition ef man, may be employed to stimulate the 
human breast to the desire of conquest, to lead on the charge of 
contending armies, and to increase the misery and destruction of our 
fellow beings. It is a principle, that, in the services of the temple, 
can elevate the mind to devotion—enjoined by the voice of inspira- 
tion, it is delegated with the power of sublimating the passions, and 
of lifting the soul to heaven ; and yet, if perverted in its offices, may 
subserve the views of unholy ambition, or preside at the board of 
revelry and riot. 

‘Is it then too much to expect, that giving a proper direction to a 
subject, capable of being instrumental, to so high degree, in the pro- 
motion of good or af evil, shall seem worthy the attentian of the 
moralist and the christian ? 
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‘ Again—Music is so directly capable of refining all our sensibili- 
ties, and of exerting so felicitous an influence upon society, that its 
cultivation may be considered as a social duty. For if anything that 
can gladden the heart of innocence, and throw off the unhappy re- 
serve and restraint, but too conspicuous in social intercourse, can be 
so estimated, music undoubtedly can. The mind unbends, at its 
bidding, from that unnatural stiffness, so fatal to the society of the 
heart, and which the commercial occupations of the day have im- 
posed upon it. Even the most unmusical people, one would suppose, 
must be sympathetically moved by the inspiring voice of music— 
(their own belief to the contrary notwithstanding ;) for immediately 
on her tones being heard, you find them, simultaneously, commence 
talking on their highest pitch ; and, in the plenitude of their enjoy- 
ment, endeavoring to vie with the dulcet strains, in sharing the at- 
tention of the company. 

‘And may I not also beg you to remember, that music is particu- 
larly conducive to health. I have known physicians recommend 
to the family circle music and singing after dinner, as an efficient 
means of producing a pleasurable state of mind ; and thereby, agree- 
ably, I presume, to the laws which regulate the nervous sympathy 
between the brain and the stomach, of promoting a healthful diges- 
tion. We know that literary men in Germany, have recourse to 
music, not only as a recreation to the mind, but as a restorative to 
the body ; believing that it affects both the mental and physical pow- 
ers, and mainly tends to obviate the prejudicial influence of seden- 
tary application. I sincerely hope that the time is not distant, when 
education, taken in its true and extensive acceptation, may become 
generally contributive to the vigor of both body and mind; and when, 
for evidence on this subject, we may appeal to the practice and ex- 
perience of literary men at home. 

‘Vocal music is particularly useful. That sailors, to whose signal 
notes ‘a ship’s company ”’ are, amidst the roar of tempestuous ele- 
ments, accustomed to “lift the anchor” and “hand the sails,” 
have the soundest lungs and most powerful voices, is well known. 
And it seems now to be as generally conceded, that the proper exer- 
tion of the voice, is of as great advantage in restoring, as in pre- 
serving the health and vigor of the lungs. 

‘I am aware it has been said, that none but persons with ample 
chests should sing. I apprehend, however, that the voice, like all the 
other gifts of nature, will be improved by moderate use, as well as 
impaired by that which is unreasonable ; and that the few instances 
in which children on their entering a choir, young ministers, town 
criers, auctioneers, &c., have had either their voices or their healths 
injured, have been entirely consequent upon over exertion. 

‘What would be but gentle exercise to one, might prove overwhelm- 
ing fatigue to another. The singing, therefore, should be, in con- 
formity to nature’s general laws, proportioned to the strength, age, 
and state of health of the performer ; ; and, with all, sparingly indulg- 
ed in, at first. The breath, too, should be so “ managed,” (to use 
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a musical term,) as to prevent forced and unnatural respiration, and 
provide that the lungs shall not be exhausted upon a long word or 
note. I have known persons who, at the commencement, have ex- 
perienced inconvenience and even pain in singing; but who, on be. 
coming accustomed to hold the head erect, to open the mouth well, 
to utter the words distinctly, to take and sustain the breath in a pro~ 
per manner, “and to procure the voice from the chest,” have been 
enabled to sing, not only with ease, but with pleasure.’ 





FEMALE SCHOOL AT MONTMIRAIL: 


WHEN we commenced, some years since, the publication of for- 
eign views and practices in education, we were soon met by an 
outcry at this unpatriotic course. ‘Give us an account of our own 
institutions,’ was sometimes the language. ‘ We do not want to 
hear of European schools, their state of society does not admit the 
same things.’ For ourselves we really believed, and cannot help 
believing still, that the human mind and the human heart are sub- 
stantially the same in both hemispheres—and that the same means 
which will enlighten the one, and cultivate the other, in Europe, 
will do it in America. But we are happily saved all discussion 
on this subject by the overwhelming example of France, and its 
eminent men. For one, we rejoice in that foreign influence, 
which has taught us that light may be derived from abroad ; and 
we venture to draw from the files, in which we had put them in 
despair, a few articles relating to foreign institutions. 


Montmirail, at the foot of Neufchatel lake, is an institution 
founded sixty-six years since by the Moravian or United Brethren, 
although designed especially as a place of religious and intellectual 
instruction. But we shall best do justice to it by a translation of 
the Prospectus, which will at the same time be interesting as a 
specimen of such documents from other countries. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AT MONT- 
MFRAIL, 


The end proposed in establishing this school is to advance true chris- 
tianity, by endeavoring, through the grace of God, to implant in the 
hearts of our pupils the truths of the gospel, beth by mstruction and ex- 
ample. We believe the surest methed to accomplish this end, is to fol- 
low the rule which our Lord himself bas given us; “Suffer little chil- 
dren to come unto me.” Our constant aim is,to address those committed 
to our care, as beings redeemed by the blood of Christ ; to whom they 
were consecrated in baptism. This object is kept particularly in view in 
our family devetions, and catechetical instructions. The Bible and Hei- 
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delberg’s Catechism are the books used at these exercises, besides which, 
each pupil is instructed in the catechism taught in her own country. 
We attend divine service in the church of Cornaux, which is about a 
league from us, as often as the time and our means allow. 

We endeavor to oceupy our scholars, profitably, in teaching them such 
branches as are most necessary and appropriate to their sex. They learn 
to sew, knit, embroider, mend their clothes, &c. Speaking, reading, and 
writing the French language on grammatical principles, is a regular 
study during the whole course of instruction. We endeavor to teach the 
German language in its purity, particularly to French girls. Most of the 

upils take lessons in the English language, Arithmetic, Geography, Civil 
History, Natural History, Drawing, and Music. A separate charge is 
made of the lessons given in the English language, and Instrumental 
Music. 

Certain hours of every day are devoted to recreation, either in walk- 
ing, or other active exercises, under the eye of their teachers. 

The board is paid six months in advance. Each boarder furnishes 
her own bed, and napkins for the table and chamber, or is taxed for the 
use of them, in a bill which is sent to the parents every six months for 
clothing and washing. 

Their diet consists of milk or coffee for breakfast. Soup, bouilli, one 
roast dish, or something as a substitute, with vegetables, for dinner. 
Twice in the week, their afternoon meal is simply bread and coffee or 
milk—the other days, butter, cheese, honey, and the fruits of the season 
are added—cooked fruits and vegetables constitute the supper. 

When a pupil is sick, all proper means are used for her recovery. 
She is allowed a room by herself, and is attended by a physician from 
Neufchatel, or the vicinity. 

The young ladies are allowed to correspond with their parents, guar- 
dians, or any other persons whom we know and esteem, without inspec- 
tion; but we reserve this privilege over letters written to any one else, 
unless in cases authorized by parents and guardians. 

The parents or guardians are required to give three or four months 
notice of their intention to withdraw a pupil from the school. 

Finally, as all the success of our efforts depends upon the blessing of 
God, we look to him with a sense of our own insufficiency, and beg 
those parents who confide their children to us, to aid us by their prayers. 


The number of pupils in this school has increased to sixty, of 
whom twelve are English. French and German are both spoken. 
There are two superintendents, one of the department of domestic 
economy, the other of the education of the pupils and their in- 
struction in religious duties, both of whom have families. The 
school is arranged in five classes, but the short period of their 
residence at the school renders it difficult to follow absolute rules. 

They rise in summer at half past five. On rising, one of the 
pupils repeats a prayer aloud. After breakfast, the Scriptures are 
read, preceded and followed by singing. At nine in the evening 
some religious book is read, and a prayer is offered, or a few verses 
sung. ‘To avoid falling into forms, no absolutely regular course is 
pursued. On Sunday morning, they attend a neighboring church 
or have service at home, and in the afternoon a service and ser- 
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mon at home by the superintendent. They do not walk to a dis- 
tance on Sunday, but spend their leisure in correspondence. 

One hour daily is usually spent in religious exercises. In win- 
ter, the hour between five and six in the evening, is employed in 
reading accounts of missions. ‘This is regarded as a kind of tem- 
porary history, and practical illustration of the effects of the gospel. 

The pupils are arranged into five divisions or families for educa- 
tion, distinct from the classes for instruction. Each is superin- 
tended by two instructresses, and occupies a particular room dur- 
ing the study and leisure hours of the day. Thus placing twelve 
pupils under the immediate inspection of two instructresses, the 
circle of confidential communication is in this way greatly dimin- 
ished, and it is deemed a great advantage, although it is thought 
by some to produce a spirit of coterie. ‘They breakfast in their 
families, but meet other individuals at dinner and supper, and in 
the classes, where they are arranged according to their capacity. 
The instructresses are always chosen as religious persons, and 
have immediate communication on personal religion with those 
who particularly desire it. 

The families are composed of half French and half German 
pupils, for the advantage of the languages, of different ages, and as 
far as practicable, of a character suited to each other. Four hours 
of each week are devoted to sewing. 

The days are thus distributed. 

At half past seven o’clock, they assemble for religious services. 

From eight to eleven,—lessons. ' 

From eleven to twelve, singing, followed by dinner and recrea- 
tion. 

From two to four, lessons, recreation. 

From four to five, singing and tea. 

Evening to study. 
At nine o’clock, religious services. 


































EDUCATION IN LOMBARDY. 


ELEMENTARY, HOLIDAY, AND INFANT SCHOOLS. 











A vate number of the London Journal of Education contains 
a very interesting account of the state of schools and education 
in Lombardy, principally derived from a Report of the Abate 
Aporti, on the progress of popular education in that country. 
Aporti has been for several years director of the elementary 
schools of Cremona; and was the founder of the school in the 
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same town for the Deaf and Dumb. It was he, moreover, who 
introduced Infant schools into Lombardy. From the writer of 
the article in the Journal, and from his quotations from Aporti, we 
have derived the following information. 

A system of universal education was introduced by the govern- 
ment of Lombardy about the year 1820; and in 1821, the upper 
elementary schools were opened at the expense of the public 
treasury, in the chief towns of every province. In 1822, the 
lower elementary schools were ordered to be opened in, and at 
the expense of every commune. Since that time, the progress of 
elementary education in that country has been exceedingly rapid. 

These elementary schools have been much encouraged, especial- 
ly by the clergy, who have actually in some instances volunteered 
their services in the work of instruction, and fulfilled, themselves, 
a share of the task. ‘The beneficial effects of common education, 
on children from the families of the rich and the poor, as well as 
of the various classes, are thus represented. ‘'They become friend- 
ly to each other ; they learn to esteem each other, independently 
of the chanees of birth and fortune ; and feelings thus early con- 
ceived, are likely to retain a salutary influence in after life.’ The 
moral influence of these schools is also spoken highly of. A les- 
son on religious doctrine forms a part of the daily exercises. One 
statistical fact mentioned by Aporti will show the rapid progress 
of common education in Lombardy, in a most striking manner. 

It is customary in Catholic countries, to give boys, on their first 
receiving the communion, a small gift, as a memento of this great 
event in their life. Owing to the illiterate state of former genera- 
tions, rosaries were, in most cases, the only gift that could be of 
any use: the young communicant who could not read, might 
count his beads while saying his prayers. But now, since the in- 
troduction of the elementary schools, out of one hundred boys or 
girls there are hardly four or five to whom rosaries are given. 
The rest receive tracts and other religious books, which they can 
read and understand. ‘This certainly indicates a most surprising 
change. 

But again: ten or twelve years ago there were no females in 
Lombardy who were qualified to teach the girls’ schools, except 
in the monasteries: now there are one thousand one hundred well 
qualified female teachers. 

It was calculated, in 1830, that about 436,000 boys and girls 
of or above twelve years of age had completed their elementary 
education in the schools ; being more than one-fifth of the whole 
population. By the year 1840, says the Journal, it may be fairly 
reckoned, that there will be few persons in Lombardy under thirty 
years of age, who will not have received their education in the 
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schools, either public or private. What a change will then have 
been effected in the minds and habits of the people! This may 
be truly called the regeneration of a whole nation ; and the right 
kind of regeneration. It will be a regeneration effected quietly, 
without bloodshed, without violence, without costly sacrifices, and 
without injury to any one individual. 

Besides elementary schools, the plan of universal education, laid 
down by the government of Lombardy, provided for the formation 
of schools for Sundays, or rather for holidays,—including both 
Sundays and holidays. In 1833, there were in the town and pro- 
vince of Cremona, embracing a population of about 180,000, no 
less than fifty-five of these holiday schools, attended by about 800 
pupils. At the same time, similar institutions were spreading in 
the other provinces. In 1832, there were in all Lombardy, ex- 
clusively of the Venetian provinces, 208 of these schools, attended 
by between 4000 and 5000 individuals. Boys above twelve 
years of age, who have left the elementary schools and have be- 
come apprentices or journeymen, receive instruction for two or 
three hours every holiday, and thus not only retain what they 
have before learnt in the elementary schools, but make still further 
improvement. ‘They are even taught drawing, as applied to the 
mechanical arts, the principles of architecture, &c. At Mantua, 
Professor Vergani, who directs one of these schools, instructs gra- 
tuitously in linear mathematical or ornamental drawing, and the 
elements of: various branches of mechanics connected with the 
mechanical arts. At Pavia, the Bishop has instituted a holiday 
school. In Milan there are several, in one of which a course of 
gymnastics has been instituted. ‘The holiday schoools are also 
frequented by grown up artizans who have not had the advantage 
of elementary education in their youth ; and thus they answer the 
purposes of schools for adults, 

The Abate Lambruschini, a zealous promoter of popular edu- 
cation, established, in the year 1830, a holiday school at Figline, 
in which linear drawing, perspective, and the elements of geome- 
try and mechanics are taught, with reading and writing. Be- 
sides all these, a gentleman has opened at Siena, at his own ex- 
pense, a school for young artizans, for one hour every day, where 
they are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic ; and though this 
hour is from 12 to 1—the usual dinner hour—many choose to at- 
tend the school, in preference, ‘There is a similar school to the 
latter, in Florence. 

We come now to speak of the infant schools, which, as we have 
already said, were introduced into Lombardy by Aporti. He 
made his first attempt with the children of those in easy circum- 
stances ; but the plan succeeded so well that he soon turned his 
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attention to the children of the poor ; and obtained a decree from 
the government in favor of his object, in August, 1830. Sub- 
scriptions were obtained the first year to enable him to admit thirty- 
four boys. In January, 1833, he opened a school of the same 
kind for girls. At the end of the same year, no less than ninety- 
four boys, and forty-six girls, were educated in the infant schools 
of Cremona. Children of poor artizans, or of widowed mothers, 
from two years and a half to six years of age, are admitted at 
eight in the morning, and remain there till sunset ; and are suppli- 
ed with dinner at the expense of the institution. 

Aporti some time since published a Manual for Infant Schools, 
and the result has been, that several other philanthropic individu- 
als have become greatly interested in the subject ; and schools 
have been established in Florence, Pisa, Leghorn, and Prato. 
That of Leghorn contained, in 1834, about fifty children. 

In these schools, according to the system of Aporti, children 
are made acquainted with the names of familiar objects, classed 
systematically ; for example, the parts of the human body ; articles 
of dress, furniture, and of food ; names of various kinds of build- 
ings, and their respective parts ; domestic and agricultural imple- 
ments ; the names of the most common natural products of the 
earth, divided into animal, vegetable, and mineral. This is done 
either by showing the children the actual object, or a good model 
or print of it; making them notice its shape, color, and other pro- 
perties, and drawing their attention to the similarity and shades of 
difference between various species of the same class or genus. 
The prints used, are chosen from the best of their kind, so as to 
awake in the child a taste for beauty. The children are taught to 
spell, and to pronounce each syllable distinctly ; they are also 
taught the elements of writing and arithmetic. With regard to 
moral and religious education, prayer is attended three times a day, 
and psalms are sung which had previously been committed to 
memory. An abridgment of the historical part of the Scriptures 
has also been arranged in form of a dialogue between the teacher 
and pupils. ‘They are treated with great kindness, and are taught 
to treat each other in the same manner. ‘Three times a day they 
walk out and play in the court or garden ; and even in the school 
itself, they frequently walk up and down by classes or small com- 
panies, in something like military order. 

Of the necessity of the efforts which have been made in Lom- 
bardy, in behalf of elementary and infant schools, we have abun- 
dant evidence from the wretched intellectual and moral habits—to 
say nothing of their physical condition—which formerly existed, 
and which still exist in a greater or less degree ; and which are 
minutely described by Aporti. 
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Practical Lessons. 








PRACTICAL LESSON ON SPELLING. 






{The following lesson is addressed to Blind children, by Dr. 8. G. Howe, 
and prefaced to a new Spelling Book prepared for the Blind Institution, in Bos- 
ton. It will guide others in addressing children who see.] 











To Buwp Cuitpren: 

Language is a combination of sounds uttered by the mouth, and 
intended to convey the meaning of the speaker to the hearer. 

The elements of language, or its simplest parts, are single sounds ; 
these when writfen, or expressed by a visible or a tangible sign, are 
called letters. For example, the sound o is expressed in English by 
a round mark : the sound / by a straight mark: but the kind of mark 
does not alter the nature of the sound; o is always o whether men 
agree to express it in writing by a round or a square mark. In form- 
ing their languages, men have adopted more or less of these simple 
sounds ; and they can be acquired well only in youth, while the or- 
gans of the voice are flexible. Thus the French cannot pronounce 
our th well, because they have no such sound in their language. 

In English, there are twenty-six letters or characters to express 
the sounds. Some sounds are perfectly simple, and are called 
vowels: they can be pronounced by merely breathing outward, 
Without moving the mouth, tougue, or lips; they are a, e, 0; no 
other letters can be pronounced in this way: ¢ and w are imperfect 
vowels ; the other letters are called consonants; they are 8, c, d, f, 
g,h, j,k, l, m,n, p, gq, r,s, t, v, 2,23 w and y are sometimes im- 
perfect vowels, sometimes consonants. Now you will find you can- 
not pronounce the consonants without the help of a vowel, nor with- 
out moving the mouth ; thus, if you wish to say 6, you must add a, 
or ¢, or 0, otherwise you cannot get the sound out of your mouth. 

When two or more simple sounds are united, they are called sylla- 
bles; thus, o and 7 pronounced together, make a syllable ; if you add 
a third sound, for example d, it makes a word, old. If you write two 
or more words, you form a sentence; as, adding man to old, you 
make a sentence or express an idea—old man. ‘These preparatory 
remarks will give you some idea of the elements of language. 

The Grammar of the English language, which is already printed 
for your use, teaches you the nature of language in general, and the 
construction of the English language in particular. 

One part of Grammar, you know, treats of orthography, or the 
placing of letters in a proper manner to form words. By the arrange- 
ment of letters, or by spelling, you may convey different meanings; 
thus if you should write to your fiiend to send you some plums, you 
would get something good to eat ; but if you should spell it plumbs, 
he would send some leaden weights. Sometimes the very same letters 
will make different words by different positions ; mu g spells one 
thing, g um another. 

It is necessary, therefore, for every one who wishes to write cor 
rectly, to learn how to spell correctly, and it is hoped that by care 
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fully studying the following book, you may yet get much assistance. 
You should, however, be very careful, when you are reading any 
book, to observe how the letters are placed, and to fix them in your 
memories. Seeing persons, learn to spell principally by reading ; 
they, however, find spelling books to be very useful. You will find 
them still more so. 

You know that language is good or bad, according as the fashion 
or mode of speaking by respectable and intelligent people and au- 
thors may determine ; and it is just so with spelling. Unfortunately 
for foreigners, who are trying to learn English, and for children who 
are trying to learn to spell, the words are not written as they ought 
to be ; that is, they are not pronounced as they are written ; if they 
were, it would be easy to learn to spell. For instance, take these three 
letters, k o f. When sounded together, they make a word which you 
understand ; but there is really no such word in the English lan- 
guage ; the thing which you mean is spelt, cough. Again, if you 
should write to a friend that some troops had gone by, with a kernel 
at their head, he would laugh to think a little bit of corn should lead 
soldiers: the title of the officer is spelt colonel; the little bits of corn 
are spelt kernel. 

Now this is bad, and a great many wise men have tried to alter it, 
and persuade people to write the words as they are pronounced. Dr, 
Franklin, among others, used to write the words just as they were 
pronounced ; as enuf instead of the common way, enough, for suffi- 
cient. But it is all in vain; people will spell just as they have a mind 
to, or rather as they have been used to, and you must make the best 
of it, and learn to spell as they do. | 

Another difficulty is, that different writers spell words differently ; 
and you will find that dictionaries differ considerably ; now what is 
to be done in these cases? Why, just as 1 told you in the grammar ; 
follow the fashion or method of the majority of good writers, English 
and American. Many persons have a particular standard, and spell 
according to some Dictionary, as Walker’s or Johnson’s, or some 
other. I should advise you to adopt the standard of Webster’s -Dic- 
tionary, a new American work of great merit; but if you can learn 
to spell after any good English writer, you may be satisfied. That 
the following little book may assist you in your task, is the sincere 
wish of your friend. 


VOL. V.—NO. XI. 44 






























































































































































Schools in Madagascar. 


MISCELLANY. 





Scnoots amone Barsarovus Nations. 


Among the efforts made for the advancement of education, none have 
been more remarkable for their extent, and permanence, and success, 
than those which have been made in connection with christian missions, 
They deserve a larger space than they occupy in the Annals of Educa- 
tion. The following are among the interesting results to be found on the 
records of Missiuns. 





Mapaeascar.—In 1818, when our first missionary reached the Isle of 
Madagascar, only two or three persons were found at the court of Rada- 
ma, the king, capable of writing; and that in so imperfect a way, in the 
difficult Arabie characters, as to leave their documents scarcely legible: 
now, about twenty thousand have been instructed in reading and writ- 
ing; and the native government itself, employs two thousand young 
men, taken from the schools, as writers in various departments of gov- 
ernmept, who have sprung up under the fostering care of knowledge, 
thus newly introduced.. 

At first the missionary brethren had to contend with a general unbelief 
among the elder and more influential natives, that paper would (as they 
say) SPEAK. It was not till after a lapse of about two years, that they 
were able to hold their first meeting of scholars, to convince such op- 
posers of the nature and value of knowledge. It was a memorable day. 
Many intelligent and confident faces were seen among those who were 
waiting to be examined. At one end sat the principal judges; the senior 
of whom called to the bench a scholar, and after having dictated a sen- 
tence in a whisper, took it to the other end of the room to be read by 
another scholar. This was an important experiment, The child read off 
the sentence readily ; and the old judge, at once convinced and delighted, 
exclaimed, ‘Solombava tokoa !’—‘ Substitute of the mouth, indeed!’ 
and, to this day, a letter is called in the Madagascar language, the ‘ mouth 
substitute” Arithmetic created still greater surprise. The native mode 
of reckoning is either by stones of different sizes, or by cutting pieces 
of rush, of various lengths, and using the shortest as units, the next 
as tens, the next as hundreds, and so on. At the meeting referred to, 
the senior judge put a specific question, which he had previously calcu- 
lated in his own tedious way—‘If five hundred of my bullocks be sent to 
Tamatave, and sold, say one hundred at five dollars, eighty at four dol- 
Jars, and so forth, what number of dollars inust my slaves deliver up to 
me on their return?’ This simple question was instantly answered cor- 
rectly by many of the children ; when all agreed that the children had 
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become wiser than the old people: the judges protested that it was like 
magic and conjuring ; and the schools immediately became popular. 

The female school continues flourishing, the funds are ample, the 
attendance satisfactory, and the progress of the children gratifying. 
About ten or twelve have left the school able to read fluently, and to 
work at their needles; twenty or thirty more have left, who have acquired 
enough to improve themselves, should they have any such wish, but I 
fear that, in most cases, when the school is abandoned, work and books 
are thrown aside, and superseded either by uncontrolled idleness, or by 
hard labor in the fields. Many return to us, after having wearied them- 
selves in one or other of these ways, and then we often find that even 
the elements are forgotten; all is to be begun over again. The regular 
attendance is from fifty to fifty-two ; for several months it has never been 
below forty-eight. These all assemble daily, to hear the word preached 
in the chapel; twenty or thirty of them being able to read more or 
less fluently, and converse with me about christian truth. In teaching 
them, I endeavor to keep in mind the caution suggested by good Mr. 
Simeon—‘ not to take the wide-mouthed bucket, but the slender-spouted 
tea-kettle,’ to fill the bottle. We take a sentence, half a sentence, or 
apy portion containing a complete idea, which I read and explain. Each 
girl then reads it, and is questioned about itinturn. They find their level 
in the classes, so that the less able girls have the benefit of the intelli- 
gence of those placed above them, at the same time, I endeavor so to 
vary the questions as to avoid their answering by rote. They are exam- 
ined on the lesson of the previous day, before they proceed to a new 
portion ; on Saturdays they are examined upon all the subjects upon 
which they have been exercised during the week.—London Miss. Register. 


Inrant Scnoots iv New Zeacranp.—Mr. J. Matthews, an English 
Missionary in New Zealand, has been employed principally in the intro- 
duction of the Infant school system. From a letter of his, dated Wai- 
mate, Jan. 20, 1834, we make the following extracts, as they exhibit in a 
forcible manner, the value of that system, and its tendency to supplant 
the ferocious tempers early instilled into the native children. 

‘I was very happy in teaching the Infant school which I had organiz- 
ed; and from what I have observed, I should conclude, that were the 
Infant system to obtain a good footing in the villages of the natives, it 
would soon change the moral fave of nature in New Zealand. No Eng- 
lish children ever enjoyed the system more than those natives to whom I 
taught it. It is an undeniable fact, that the savage learns to be a savage 
in his infancy: he only waits for power and opportunity to display his 
ferocious nature. The custom of the chiefs is, to make known every- 
thing of importance to the child. I have noticed the principal chief of 
Kaitaia, talking to his little boy as though the child was able to give him 
advice. The father would steadfastly look his son in the face, while dis- 
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cribing the scene which took place ; and the son would as earnestly be- 
hold the father, and show, by his strict attention, that every word was 
digested. The infant race are remarkably quick in observing every ac- 
tion of the missionary. Previously to our finally determining on estab- 
lishing the Kaitaia station, we took a missionary trip among the tribes of 
the Rarawa. We spent the second Sabbath at Wangape, a noted place 
for the strength of the fighting men. We pitched our tent near the house 
of one of the principal chiefs, named Huhu, a brother of the noted war- 
rior, Papahia, 

‘While sitting in the tent door, I observed a number of children flock 
to a small rush house, which was about ten yards from our tent, evidently 
very anxious to peep in. They peeped in, as fast as they could; and as 
they peeped, they smiled. At what did they smile? They smiled and 
evinced their joy at the sight of the heads of victims who have lately 
fallen in battle. Thus the infant race of New Zealanders are taught to 
delight in the savage, and worse than brutal habits of their parents, 
Now it is just as easy to teach them the orderly habits of an Infant 
sehool, as to teach them the habit of delighting in war. This little inci- 
dent taught me a great lesson. There are many obstacles in the way of 
setting these schools agoing: but there is reason to hope that the day is 
not far distant, when Infant schools shall become general. While at 
Kaitaia, nine weeks, 1 opened a Sunday school, which was well attended. 
On the Monday, I opened a morning school, commencing with reading 
the word of God, singing and praying ; and this also was well and regu- 
Jarly attended ; and, beyond my expectation, I had an Infant class: and 
it would have delighted any of the patrons of Infant schools, to have 
seen the interest which this class excited among the grown-up people: 
they would sometimes stop their lessons to hear the infants say theirs. I 
began to teach them Watts’s Child’s Catechism, and other lessons. One 
of the old chiefs would frequently act as sexton, to keep good order, and 
go out and about to call all into school. ’—Jb. 


EpvucaTIon oF THE Gypsies, 





It is pleasing to Jearn, upon the authority of a respectable correspon- 
dent of the New York Observer, that even that singular people, the Gyp- 
sies, so long regarded as alinost beyond the possibility of civilization, are 
beginning to hear the voice of intellectual and moral instruction. 

The Missionary institution of Barmen, in Germany, in the year 1828, 
sent Mr. Blankenburg, an active and excellent man, to Frederickslohra, 
a village of Prussia, in which there were about three hundred Gypsies, 
to ascertain their state, and, if possible, instruct and improve them. He 
found them in the usual wretched condition ; a single room often occu- 
pied by four families—if the family institution can properly be said to 
exist—the naked ground serving them at once for a chair, bed, and table, 
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Mr. Blankenburg was received, at first, with great distrust ; for he bad 
been represented to them as coming among them in order to get them 
into the house of correction, and compel them to work ; a thing which they 
mortally hate. But when convinced that he had visited them from mo- 
tives of pure charity, they promised to follow his counsels, and exhort 
their companions to do the same. One of them wept for joy, and said 
he had hitherto thought that no one in the world loved them. 

Mr. B. immediately proceeded to employ them in digging ditches for 
the forest, and in other ways, and labored with them himself, both to en- 
courage them by his example, and to secure a better opportunity of con- 
versing With them, and instructing them in knowledge and religion. 
Mrs. B. at the same time taught the little girls to knit, sew, and do other 
work suited to their sex. Mr. and Mrs. B. also opened, by subscription, a 
school, in which children were taught, lodged, fed and clothed. Another 
and a higher institution bas more recently been established at Erfurth, a 
few miles distant, for the reception of those who have left the school at 
Frederickslobra, and who wish not only to complete their education, but 
to learn some trade, occupation, or profession. 

Mr. B. has, however, found difficulties, and met with many very severe 
trials, ‘The Gypsies possess the most fickle, inconsistent character ima- 
ginable. They make large promises one day, and the next day forget 
them all. They shed tears of joy, while listening to a friend who is in- 
terested for them ; and a moment after, they turn against him and load 
him with reproaches, So addicted are they to a vagabond and vicious 
life, that they easily break loose from most of the restraints of civiliza- 
tion. They think they do a school-master a great favor in allowing bim 
to teach, feed, and clothe their children, and, if in the least dissatisfied 
with anything, they take away their children. It sometimes costs the 
strongest prayers and entreaties to induce them to leave the smaller 
members of their families at a boarding-school, which does not cost them 
a penny. 

Yet, amid all their discouragements, Mr. and Mrs. B. have done some- 
thing. The school at Frederickslohra already contains above twenty 
pupils, and that at Erfurth seven; and two of the latter have, for two 
years past, appeared to be thoroughly converted to christianity. 

If then, Gypsies can be civilized, of what portion of our race need 
we despair? The Hottentots have long ago been found within the 
reach of science and religion; and even the sooty tribes of New Holland 
are more hopeful subjects of instruction than the Gypsies. 


Instruction or Cuimney Sweepers. 


It is estimated that there are upwards of two thousand boys now em- 
ployed as chimney sweeps in the different towns of England. A sub- 
scription of five shillings each, was not long since raised among the prin- 
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cipal inhabitants of Brighton, England, for the purpose of providing a room 
with the requisite accommodations of desks, books, &c., where the young 
sweeps might assemble in their working clothes; for it was found that 
any attempt to make them put on better, would have entirely defeated the 
object in view. Funds being thus provided, an evening school was estab- 
lished, under the superintendence of a committee, appointed for the 
purpose. The master sweeps were requested to permit their boys to 
attend, to which, with the exception of two or three, they assented. The 
school-room was opened three times a week, from six to eight o’clock 
in the evening, and a large proportion of the climbing boys attended. 
They were taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, as well as instructed 
in religion; and the school was opened and closed always with prayer. 
Each of these pupils provides himself with, or has a dark colored frock, 
(or one is lent him,) which he puts on over his working dress when in 
school, and thus any annoyance from soot or dust is prevented. He is, 
moreover, expected to wash his hands and face, and comb his hair, before 
going to school ; and a small tub of water, with soap and towels, is pro- 
vided, should a greater degree of cleanliness be requisite. Small prizes 
are given for good conduct, and the boys are treated with kindness to in- 
duce them to atiend the school. The plan has sueceeded in Brighton 
beyond all expectation. 


ELemMenTARY EpvucaTiIon IN SwitTZERLAND. 


In the canton of Zurich, the attention of the government has of late 
been directed to elementary schools, and the compensation of the teach- 
ers has been greatly increased. Nearly two hundred of those who were 
formerly employed as village masters, had not more than fifty to sixty 
francs (about from ten to twelve dollars) a year. But a new law secures 
to every teacher of more than one hundred pupils, a yearly allowance of 
three hundred to three hundred and twenty-five francs, besides a gratui- 
tous residence, and certain perquisites ; and to the master of an auxiliary 
school, who has the charge of not more than fifty pupils, about two hun- 
dred francs. 

The national or elementary schools of Lucern, one half of which are 
open in summer, amount to 165, while the whole population is only 
116,000. It has also 16 secondary schools. The town of Lucern, with 
only 6000 inhabitants, has 5 elementary schools for boys, 5 for girls, 2 
secondary schools for both sexes, and 4 infant schools. This effort in 
behalf of schools is aimost equal to that which is made in New England 
and New York. 


Epvcatron my Beiaium. 


The government of Belgium appropriates more than twice as much 
money to elementary education, in proportion to its whole population, as 
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France, and has twice as many children at school, in proportion to its 
whole population. In Belgium, the proportion in 1830, was 1 to 10; in 
France 1 to 20. The number at school in Belgium has increased fifty 
per cent. since 1830. 


Enxeutsh Manvat Lazpor Scuoon. 


A school on a plan somewhat novel, has been opened at Ealing Grove, 
England, and placed under the care of Mr. Craig. It is for both boarders 
and day scholars. The boarders must not be less than twelve years of 
age, and the day scholars are to take their dinners with them. The 
scholars of both these kinds who are strong enough to do it, go out twice 
in the day to work in the garden ; care being taken not to expose them 
to bad weather, nor to task them beyond their strength. When employed 
in tilling that part of the land, the produce of which goes to the support 
of the establishment, they receive fair wages; but a separate piece of 
land will be allotted to such of the boarders or day scholars as may be 
able to cultivate it on their own account, and whose conduct shall render 
them deserving of that advantage. They are required to pay a low rent, 
punctually,oncea month. The quantity of land allotted to each does not 
exceed one-sixteenth of an acre, and he may take the produce to his family, 
or sell it to the school. In this school, the price of tuition is exceedingly 
low. Instruction is given in reading, writing, arithmetic, &c. ; and to those 
who have a turn for them, in drawing, carpentry, and some other useful 
arts. The best behaved scholars are admitted in the evening for this 
purpose.—London Journal of Education. 


Cuitpren’s Frienp Society, 1x Lonpon. 


This society, for reclaiming juvenile offenders, affords an asylum to 
one hundred and sixty children, who are now training in habits of indus- 
try, in the principles of religion, and in moral discipline. More than 
seven hundred have already enjoyed its advantages ; and of this number, 
three hundred are at the present time in the way to gain an honest liveli- 
hood in the colonies, upon such terms as are likely to secure their future 
success in life, if their conduct shall deserve it. 


Society ror THE ADVANCEMENT oF Learnine 1N SoutnH CAROLINA. 


We gave a brief notice, in our number for August, of the formation of 
‘the South Carolina Society for the Advancement of Learning,’ and of 
its leading objects. In a late number of the ‘Columbia Telescope,’ we 
find an article purporting to be an abstract of the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of that Society for the months of July and August; from which 
we learn that immediate measures are to be taken for collecting a Miner- 
alogical Cabinet for the Society, by an agent, who is appointed for the 
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purpose ; and that all the publications specially directed by the Society, 
are to be made of a uniform size and type, and to be so arranged as to 
form continuous volumes. A memoir on the subject of Free Schools in 
South Carolina, was read before the Committee in July, by Mr. M’Cord, 
and subsequently ordered to be printed. 

The Committee has also requested Thomas Grimke Drayton to pre- 
sent to the Society, at their meeting in December next, a Memoir on the 
German System of Education. Messrs. W. Seabrook, Wm. M. Smith, 
and R. W. Barnwell, are also requested to present a Memoir on the Moral 
Discipline and ‘Treatment of Slaves, in that State. Efforts have also been 
made to revive the ‘Southern Review.’ 


Hoimes Prymourn Acapemy. 


Measures have recently been taken—we know not with y; hat success— 
for the enlargement and improvement of this Institution, situated at Ply- 
mouth, in New Hampshire. The contemplated plan embraces the attain- 
ment of three distinct objects. 

1. The furnishing of instruction to young persons of both sexes, in all 
those branches of knowledge which are usually taught in Academies and 
High Schools. 

2. The preparation of both male and female teachers, This object is 
to be attained by daily appropriate instruction, and by one or two full 
courses of Jectures on school teaching, delivered at the Institution each 
year. These instructions and lectures are to embrace a discussion of the 
various methods of governing and teaching scholars ; an examination and 
criticism of school books; and an illustration of the value of religious 
principles, as the basis of all good government and instruction. 

3. The education of young men for the gospel ministry. Tuition in 
this department is to be entirely gratuitous to those who are in indigent 
circumstances ; and to be moderate in all other cases. Facilities are also 
to be afforded to those who wish to avail themselves of manual labor, 
either with reference to health, or to defray, in part, their expenses. 
The subject of health as affected by diet, dress, exercise, &c.—a long 
overlooked and long neglected subject—is to receive particular attention. 


Ontario County Lyceum. 


This is one of the numerous Lyceums in the United States which 
make it a principal object to promote the improvement of Common 
Schools; a nobler leading object than which cannot be proposed, for 
that or any other Lyceum. We learn from the Ontario Repository, that 
a meeting of this Lyceum was held in Canandaigua, on the 2d of Septem- 
ber, which was one of very great interest. 
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In their opinion on several important points, the members of the Ly- 
ceum appeared to be unanimous. One of these was in regard to the 
necessity of awakening parents to the importance of the Common School 
system. The general apathy of parents they regarded as at the founda- 
tion of all the evils connected with this subject, and it was to remove 
this that they believed the efforts of the friends of education ought to be 
particularly directed. 

Mr. Willson, a teacher, mentioned a singular method of awakening 
parents, which he said he had tried with considerable success. It was to 
make a ‘ weekly report to the parents, exhibiting in a compendious man- 
ner, the punctuality, deportment, and comparative merit of the pupil, in 
his recitations.’ 

A female teacher was also mentioned by Mr. E. Loomis, the chairman 
of the meeting, who had succeeded in a different manner. She was de- 
sirous of doing something to rouse parents, and accordingly appointed a 
meeting at the school-house. A few persons attended, but none of them 
appeared disposed to take any active measures; and at length the lady had 
to begin the work herself, by reading to them one of ‘Hall’s Lectures 
on School Keeping.’ This meeting was followed by other meetings, at 
each of which a lecture was read, in the same manner, until an interest 
was excited throughout the neighborhood, which led to many valuable 
improvements in the school.—We hope that some of our male teachers 
will be excited to similar endeavors. 

In regard to the importance of introducing vocal music into all our 
common schools, the Lyceum was equally unanimous. Some of the 
teachers who were present testified, from their own experience, to its 
happy effects, when taught as a daily exercise.—They were also unani- 
mously of opinion that next to devising means for awakening the atten- 
tion of parents to the importance of common schools, was the appropriate 
education of teachers. Libraries were also deemed a subject of vital im- 
portance to the best interests of common schools. 


Tuirp Annvuat Report or tHE Boston Acapemy or Music. 


Our readers have already been made acquainted with the character 
and objects of this institution, and of its connection with the Odeon, late 
the Federal Street Theatre. The Third Annual Report of the Academy, 
which has just come to hand, gives the following interesting information 
in regard to the proceedings of the Society. 

During the past year, instruction has been given by the professors to 
between 800 and 1000 cuiupren, and to 400 to 500 aputts. A school 
for gratuitous instruction to children is still continued, and is open te pu- 
pils from all parts of the city, and every religious denomination; and ig 
well attended, 
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Instruction in music has been given in several common scHooLs, and 
with great success. ‘It is the testimony of the Principals of these 
schools,’ says the Report, ‘that it does not interfere with the regular 
studies of the pupils; that it is an agreeable relaxation to their minds; 
and that it exercises a happy moral influence on their e¢onduct. No 
teacher of youth who has once tried it, has given it up.’ 

‘In August last, (1834,) a number of gentlemen, principally from the 
country, associated for the purpose of instruction under the professors. 
The method pursued by them is that contained in the “ Manual,” published 
by the Academy. The testimony of the gentlemen composing this class 
(who it appears were teachers) is highly favorable to the system.’ 

The Choir of the Academy consists of about. 100 members, of both 
sexes, who, with the professors, hold regular meetings once a week, and 
are much devoted to the work of improving themselves in this noble art. 

Three public concerts, under the direction of the Professors, have been 
given during the past year. They have been of such a character as to 
be creditable to the system, and generally satisfactory to those who before 
were skeptical in regard to its merits and general utility. In addition to 
these exhibitions of the younger pupils, the ‘Choir’ have given six ora- 
torios, which have been highly approved. 

Lectures have been given in Brattle Square, Boston; Hartford, Conn. ; 
in the City of New York; in the Female Seminary, at Ipswich, Mass.; 
and in several other towns of Massachusetts. These lectures have been 
well received, and, it is believed, very useful. 

The Academy has also published during the past year a work adapted 
to assist teachers in communicating instruction in the elements of Vocal 
Music, called the ‘Manual of the Boston Academy of Music ;’ of which 
we have formerly spoken. The demand for this work since its publica- 
tion, says the Report, has been very great. They have also published a 
work, entitled, ‘The Boston Academy’s Collection of Church Music.’ 

The influence of the Academy, abroad, is increasing. In Portland, 
they have formed an Academy of Music. Mr. Isley is the Professor. 
He has had under bis tuition, during the past year, 500 children and 200 
adults. In Cincinnati, another has been formed, and it appears to be 
flourishing. Mr. 'T. B. Mason has several hundred children under his 
care, besides a number of adult classes. Letters have also been received, 
asking for information on the general subject, from various parts of this 
state, and from a majority of the other, especially the more distant states. 

We understand that in addition to the present Professors of the Boston 
Academy, Messrs. Lowell Mason and G. J. Webb, it has been found 
necessary to appoint a third. 

The government of the Academy, at present, consists of Samuel A. 
Eliot, President; Moses Grant, Vice President ; George William Gordon, 
Recording Secretary ; William C. Woodbridge, Corresponding Secretary ; 
and Julius A. Palmer, Treasurer ; and a Board of ten Counsellors. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tue Lecat Criassic, or Youne American’s First Boox or 
Ricats anp Duties. Designed for Schools and Private Students. 
By Joun Puevps, Esa. Amherst: J. S. & C. Adams. 1835. 
12mo. pp. 144. 


The neglect in our own education, on the very subject which the com- 
piler of this little work would fain render familiar to all the pupils of our 
schools, while it unfits us to speak with much confidence on its merits, 
prepares us the better, perhaps, to accede to the opinion that an elemen- 
tary work of the kind is greatly needed. Sure we are, that if no more 
can be done immediately, some book like the * Legal Classic’ might be 
very profitably used as a reading book in our high schools, and in the 
more advanced classes of common schools. The experience of every 
individual must convince him that he owes many of his opinions and 
much of the knowledge he has attained to his lessons at school in mere 
reading; and is there any reason why the ‘elementary principles of 
law and government,’ especially in a country like this, should not form 
a part of this knowledge ? We cannot help commending this book, there- 
fore, to committees and teachers, as one which, so far as we are qualified 
to judge, deserves their careful examination, We would at least com- 
mend to their notice the sound philosophy and wholesome truth contain- 
ed in its preface. 


Tue Crass Book or Narurat Tueotocy, for Common Schools 
and Academies ; with numerous Engravings, and a copious list of 
Questions. By Rev. T. H. Gattauper, late Principal of the Ameri- 
can Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb. Hartford: Belknap and Ha- 
mersiey. 1835. I8mo. pp. 196. 


The * Youth’s Book of Natural Theology,’ of which the present work 
is a modification, and of which we gave an extended notice in our third 
volume, has been for some time before the public, and has met with a 
cordial reception both in America and Europe. The author has hence 
been encouraged to make special efforts to introduce it into common 
schools, academies, and Sabbath schools; and for this purpose a list of 
questions has been added, together with several new engravings. 

We know of no work in the English language, on the same subject, so 
happily adapted to the wants of our elementary schools as this. Could 
teachers be educated to their profession, it does seem to us desira- 
ble that Natural Theology should be studied in every school, from the 
highest to the lowest. Even in the present state of things, this little 
work would be an excellent reading book for classes; and,if used merely 
as such, would do immense good. 
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The more extended work of Paley, though in the main excellent, was 
never suited to the wants of ELementTary schools, either secular or re- 
ligious. Something for them was still a desideratum; and we congratu- 
late parents and teachers on the timely appearance of the preseat edition 
of Mr. Gallaudet’s work, arranged in such a manner as will, we trust, meet 
the wants of the community. 


Tue Musicat Lisrary. Lower. Mason anv Georce J. Wess, 


Editors, Boston: Published by Edward R. Broaders. 


This work, recently established, and published under the superinten- 
dence of the Boston Academy of Music, is to be issued in monthly parts, 
each containing sixteen super royal quarto pages of music, and four pages 
of letter press, at four dollars a year. We have received the fifst part, 
dated back to July, (in order to complete six parts during the present 
year,) which is beautifully printed on fine paper ; and appears to be every 
way worthy of the source whence it emanated. We commend it to all 
who take any interest—and who does not?—in this important subject; 
and especially to teachers. 


A Porrrotio ror Youtu. By Rosert Ramste, Philadelphia: 
J. Crissy. 1835. 18mo. pp. 352. 


This instructive and amusing volume purports to be a collection of 
pieces, compiled by the benevolent Captain Ramble, for his nephew, 
Frank Hearty ; both personages familiar to most juvenile readers. The 
work embodies a vast variety of matter, all excellently adapted to occupy 
and interest the young mind, and to create or cherish a taste for reading. 
Great pains seem to have been taken to render the whole subservient to 
the best purposes of education. To the mind that reflects on the deep 
and permanent influence exerted by juvenile reading, it is a source of 
great satisfaction to observe the growing disposition among publishers 
and editors, to get up works of a superior character in this department. 


Tue Orartor’s Own Book. Compiled by the Editor of Waldie’s 
Library. Philadelphia: Crissy, Waldie & Co. 1835. 12mo. pp. 300. 


This volume comprises a great deal of sterling matter. It is adapted 
to the higher classes in academies and preparatory schools, or to the use 
of students still more advanced, for occasional purposes of declamation. 
It differs from other compilations of the same kind, chiefly in the pro- 
portion of pieces of well established reputation which it.contains. 

We cannot say much in favor of the introductory directions for public 
speaking: they are of a formal and obsolete character. We hope that the 
next edition of this book will be carefully purified of objectionable ex- 
pressions, of which several are at present strongly marked. 





